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The Pallbearers 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


George Eliot saw no hope for human- 
ity save in one grand simultaneous 
act of suicide. One of ‘the most har- 
rowing results of this last war is the 
ghastly spirit of pessimism that is 
folding its sable wings over the civil- 
ized world. The ghouls of hunger, 
tyranny, and brutality stalk in the 
shadows of the great cathedrals of 
Europe, and the fair flowers of the 
culture these structures suggest are 
dying one by one. The dark mood 
has spread to America, and especially 
among the educated there is an awful 
torpor and deadness, a brutified cal- 
lousness to the misery of Europe. 
So many of our literati fold their arms 
and wait for some grim disaster to end 
for ever this loathsome breed of human 
beings. 

It is not the first time that pessimism 
has prepared for the great funeral, 
not the first time that the pallbearers 
have put on their gloves to carry 
the coffin of Humanity. Shelley and 
Schopenhauer were prophets of de- 
spair and disillusion and their progeny 
was legion. But the menace of pessi- 
mism is particularly dangerous at the 
present time because there is so much 
rampant bestiality. It is doubtful 
if the pessimists ever before had so 


much genuine calamity to be pessi- 
mistic about. 

To combat this dire mood, our 
Catholic people need optimistic ser- 
mons: not the kind that drip sen- 
timentality but those that are filled 
with a quiet hope that men will accept 
the grace of God, sermons that point 
out the inherent dignity of human na- 
ture in spite of all its soiled and stupid 
past. 


Limitations of Human Nature 


To begin with, we should not over- 
estimate the powers of human nature 
in itself. Left to its own whims, it 
will always run a crazy course. Our 
Lord didn’t have any illusions about 
it: He knew the heart of man, the 
heart of the Pharisee, of Herod, of 
Judas. But He also knew the almost 
infinite capabilities of human nature 
under the influence of grace. Human 
nature is somewhat like certain Catho- 
lic politicians who aren’t really cor- 
rupt but who mix with the wrong 
people. So, human nature is good in 
itself, but the world, the flesh and the 
devil are bad company. It wants to 
make this a better world, but the 
unholy three spoil the broth when 
they lend a hand. 
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Ah, Love, couldst thou and I with 
fate conspire, 

To grasp this sorry scheme of 
things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits and 
then 

Remould it nearef to the heart’s 
desire? 


When the three witches take part in the 
remoulding, the last state of things 
becomes worse than the first. Human 
nature will frame a better world only 
when it rejects the unholy three and 
accepts the help of the Holy Trinity. 
In any sermon on the dignity of 
man, the chief hazard is abstractness. 
Picturesque language will be helpful, 
but the main need is stories and vivid 
examples. To show the importance 
of being human, there is the incident 
of the college professor who said: 
‘“Astronomically considered, man is 
rather unimpressive.” To which a fel- 
low-professor replied: “‘Astronomically 
considered, man is the astronomer.” 


Importance of Every Human Act 


Every single action of a human being 
has importance even in the physical 
sphere. There is no action that does 
not produce some effect. Sir James 
Jeans says: ‘Each time the child 
throws its toy out of its baby-carriage 
it disturbs the motion of every star in 
the universe.” This might seem like 
a ridiculous statement if it came from 
anyone but a top-flight scientist. If 
a slight physical action has such an 
effect, surely every thought must 
spread ripples of widening circles of 
influence in the supernatural world. 

We tend to throw away so many 
moments that are filled with the pos- 
sibility of great significance. There 
is the story of the boy who used to do 
chores for an artist. His master al- 
lowed him to take the bits of stained 
glass that were left over after the daily 


work. Out of these discarded pieces, 
the young fellow made a masterpiece 
that set his name at the head of the 
list of artists of his day. The moments 


.of human life are never insignificant. 


Even the spare moments can be made 
into opportunities that will lead to 
eternal achievements. 

To give to life an eternal signi- 
ficance, there must however be a 
realization of life’s purpose. Not so 
long ago a certain professor was de- 
livering to his students a fervent but 
very abstract talk on the nobility 
of fighting the game of life with honor 
and integrity. “How can we play the 
game,”’ said one student, “when we 
don’t even know the goal posts?” 
There can be nothing but stark pes- 
simism in any mind unless there is a 
keen awareness of the reason for which 
we were made and the goal towards 
which we are striving. 

Human life is important however, 
not only because of the goal that lies 
before it, but also because of ‘the 
golden thread of intelligent and solici- 
tous planning that runs through every 
second. Every particle of time is 
penetrated by the influence of divine 
mind. In other words, there is a 
loving Father of us all who is aware of 
every sparrow that falls to the ground. 
Belief in Divine Providence has al- 
ways imparted a happy sense of se- 
curity to the man who is tossed about 
in the rise and fall of his fortunes: 


Within the maddening maze of 
things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good. 

(Whittier). 
The pious fishermen of Brittany can 
launch out into the deep in their tiny 
vessels without anxious worry because 
of their trust in a wise and loving 
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God. Their launching prayer is so 
simple and so profound: “Keep me, 


' my God; my boat is small and the 


ocean is wide.” 
Pessimistic Introspection 


The trouble with the pessimists is 
that they cannot be persuaded to look 
outwards and upwards, serenely ac- 
cepting the seasons of rain and sun as 
they come from the hand of God. No, 
they must always look within, like 
Buddha contemplating his navel. 
And what a sepulchre of bones they 
find within! The Existentialists re- 
coil from the bitter landscape of the 
European scene, draw their heads into 
their shells and try to live in the hide- 
away of the Ego. The long wail of 
melancholy from the Godless caverns 
of self will sooner or later drive them 
out into the weary but normal round 
of haggard faces and hungry bodies, 
of sunrise and evening star. No man 
was ever made to live in the damp 
cellars of his natural self. 

To walk through the subjective pits 
of the soul hand in hand with God is 
hard enough in itself. But to try to 
live away from all the sorrow and the 
confusion, the cheapness, vulgarity 
and rising ferment of our times is a 
hopeless experiment. The caverns of 
self are so damp and dark without the 
light and warmth of grace, even with- 
out the company of hungry and per- 
plexed people. 

That kind of pessimistic intro- 
spection only kills anything that is 
normally good in the soul-life. A 
teacher of youth has warned us that 
it is not wise to analyze our thoughts 
and feelings too deeply. If you plant 
a few seeds and then dig them up in a 
day or two to see how they are faring, 
you will probably destroy them. The 
springs of thought and feeling were 


not made to be taken apart. Self- 
consciousness pursued to the limit of 
the pessimists is the perilous road to 
the asylum. 

True happiness cannot be found in 
the world or in self, but only in God. | 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount 
made it clear that only those who 
conform to the will of God are really 
happy. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit. Blessed are the meek... . 
Blessed are the clean of heart... .” 


Proper View of Human Life 


We can arrive at a proper sense of 
the importance of human life when 
we see it from God’s viewpoint. We 
are pilgrims and strangers in this 
world, travelling to the heavenly 
country. We are not to lay up trea- 
sures on earth where moth and rust 
consume and where thieves break 
through and steal. If we set our 
hearts on these things, then human 
life seems folly because we are doomed 
to disappointment. And St. Paul 
advises us: ‘Mind the things that 
are above, not the things that are on 
earth. For you have died and your 
life is hidden with Christ in God”’ (Col., 
iii. 2). If worst comes to worst, we 
Christians need not worry because we 
have a better house to live in than this 
house of flesh: we have a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens. 
Some of the modern pessimists, 
no doubt, are Christians who have 
tried to carry water on both shoulders. 
They felt that they could give them- 
selves over to the nobler callings of 
art, music and literature without any 
considerable thought of God, or per- 
haps they felt that they could im- 
merse themselves in business, giving 
religion the once-over-lightly. But 
any human activity without God 
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eventually palls and becomes empty 
of any real significance. Einstein has 
told us how quickly the educators fled 
from the terror of Hitler, and yet how 
firmly the Church stood against him. 
Ordinarily, human nature finds it hard 
to have a truly deep devotion to any 
cause unless there is some element of 
the sacred about the cause. Sheer 
humanism is flabby. Humanism that 
has said good-bye to God has said 
good-bye to happiness. I remember 
reading somewhere: 

Music I heard with you was more 

than music. 

Bread that I broke with you was 

more than bread. 

Now that I am without you, all 

seems desolate— 

All that was once so beautiful is 

dead. 

I don’t know who the poet was that 
wrote those lines, but he expressed the 
essential hollowness of all human 
activity that has lost God. 

Seeds of Disillusion 

It is tragic to see the number of 
Christians who have allowed the 
spirit of the world to intrude into their 
hearts. They are sowing for them- 
selves a harvest of disillusion and 
despair when they discover the es- 
sential emptiness of their loyalties. 
What the world will say, what the 
world will think, is the ultimate crite- 
rion of all their actions. Yet, St. Paul 
has told us that the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God. They 
cannot seem to bear the literal meaning 
of the hard Christian message about 
the transiency of this world, and so 
they interpret it according to their 
own pleasures. 

A Christian will soon find to his 
disappointment that life is disturb- 
ingly short. All the furious activity 
that follows a rise in the stock-market, 


all the fuss and bother of a society 
wedding, all the multitudinous plots 
and counterplots of business—all 
these are tempests in a tea-pot. Our 
days, said David, are as a shadow and 
there is no stay. The total span of 
life is short in itself, but when we count 
out the necessary time for food, sleep 
and recreation, there is little left for 
purposive and significant work. It 
is always later than we think, and a 
Christian who sets his heart on this 
life is doomed to disappointment. 

We never have the time to realize 
our talents to the full. Count out the 
days of childhood, and perhaps the 
years of senile dotage. And even in 
his early maturity a man’s worldly 
wisdom usually prevents his childhood 
ideals from being realized. He _ be- 
comes a debunker. He feels he knows 
human nature so well, and the early 
ideals he shatters with a flippant hand. 
Instead of the rosy colors of youth 
he perceives the grey pallor of dis- 
illusionment. Or even if the man of 
the world can still miraculously retain 
his ideals, his time is so proscribed by the 
business of earning a living that he has 
little left for genuine accomplishment 


Viewing the Great Reality 


The Christian is most practical 
when he looks on life as something 
unreal. It is startlingly strange that 
so many Christian writers have de- 
scribed life as a dream. Cardinal 
Newman! for instance says that life is 
a serious dream: 


“|. a serious dream indeed, as af- 
fording a means of judging us, yet in 
itself a kind of shadow without sub- 
stance, a scene set before us in which 
we seem to be, and in which it is our 


1 Cardinal Newman, ‘‘Selections From the 
Parochial and Plain Sermons’ (Longmans, 
1920), ‘‘The Greatness and Littleness of 
Human Life,” p. 346. 
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duty to act just as if all we saw had a 
truth and a reality, because all that 
meets us influences us and our 
destiny.” 


One who looks at life as the great 
reality, must inevitably consider it 
a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing. -But a 
Christian who sees this life as a dream 
sees some shadow-shapes here and 
there; in this dreamland each cast 
and mold of matter is but a dim shade 
of the beauties of God. 

In the heart of the genuine Christian 
"there lives the only force on earth that 
can shed light on this darkling world. 
That force is the virtue of hope. On 
the wall of the Catacombs you can 
see represented the symbol of the force 
that conquered all the despair of pagan 
Rome and all the deviltry of the 
Roman governors—that symbol was 
the anchor. Even in pagan times, 
the anchor was a symbol of hope be- 
cause it was the last refuge and re- 
source of a storm-tossed sailor. The 
symbol lent itself readily to baptism 
for a Christian usage. Everything 
else may be lost but the Christian 
can still retain hope. When Pandora 
managed to replace the lid on the box 
of plagues, she found that only one 
thing was left—the virtue of hope. 
But when we have hope, we have more 
than enough. 


The Sole Source of Hope 


Hope is based on trust in the 
promises of Christ. Any man who 
will try to build his hope on purely 
material, worldly considerations, is 
bound to become a pessimist. There 
is a story to the effect that a man 
climbed up the parapet of the Brook- 


lyn Bridge and was about to jump to 
his death when a policeman caught 
him and drew him back. He ex- 
plained to the policeman that his life 
was miserable, and that the only 
plausible solution was suicide. The 
policeman then said: ‘Take five min- 
utes and then give me five reasons 
why your life is not worth living, and I 
will take five minutes and give you 
reasons why life is worth while.” 
At the end of ten minutes, they joined 
hands and both leaped from the 
bridge. Hope is not a matter of 
social, economic or psychiatric argu- 
mentation. You can’t argue yourself 
into hope. It is a gift of God, but a 
gift that will come to all that have 
faith in Christ. California is said to 
have the highest suicide-rate. Bright 
sunlight and clear skies and mild 
weather are not enough to build up 
hope. 

The pessimist of our time is simply 
the man who has thrust religion out of 
his life. Surely, without God “brief 
and powerless is man’s life; on him and 
all his race the slow, sure doom falls 
pitiless and dark. Blind to good and 
evil, reckless of destruction, omnipo- 
tent matter rolls on its relentless way 

... But with God, life becomes a vale 
of tears here but hereafter eternal 
happiness. 

The preacher who tells his audience 
to live their lives against the abiding 
golden background of Heaven is doing 
his share to counteract this fearful 
menace of pessimism. The future, with 
the hot breath of Communism upon us, 
is not too pleasant in prospect. In all 
the gathering gloom there is one ray of 
light—the light that shines down upon 
this world from above. Sursum corda! 











The Discourses of Jesus according to the 
Synoptics 


By JAMES M. Vostz#, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


The spoken word is the reflection, 
the sensible expression, of thought. 
Nothing, therefore, will reveal better 
to us the spiritual physiognomy or 
psychology of Jesus than His words, 
as they have been faithfully recorded 
by the Synoptics. Briefly we may 
say that the word of Jesus is invested 
with a truly unique authority; besides, 
it is, as is generally the word of the 
Oriental sages, figurative, lively and 
familiar as well as profound and full 
with wisdom. This profound wisdom 
of Jesus is frequently expressed in an- 
tithetic sentences, paradoxes and hy- 
perboles. It is the task of the exegete 
to grasp correctly and expound these 
nuances and literary genres, as is re- 
cognized in the Encyclical “Divino 
Afflante Spiritu.”’” Otherwise he rums 
the risk of ascribing veritable ab- 
surdities to the Eternal Wisdom In- 
carnate. 

I here list the characteristics of the 
sayings of Jesus as follows: (1) truly 
superhuman authority and opposition 
to the hypocritical moral teaching of 
contemporary masters; (2) figurative 
style; (3) antitheses, paradoxes, hy- 
perboles. Finally (4) even the de- 
rived languages which have trans- 
mitted to us the discourses of Jesus 
have preserved their rhythm and Semi- 
tic parallelism. 

I shall here give but a few examples 
of all these characteristics of the words 
of Jesus; otherwise, it would be neces- 
sary to cite the entire Gospel text. I 
leave it to attentive readers to apply 


these principles to the other discourses 
of Our Lord, ‘in whom are all the 
hidden treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge”’ (Col., ii. 3).? 


I. Divine Authority 


As early as His first discourse, the 
Sermon on the Mount (which is, as it 
were, the promulgation of the New 
Law from the height of the Christian 
Sinai), Jesus declares that He is come 
to accomplish and perfect the Old Law 
(Matt., v. 17-18). 

(1) See how He resolutely puts His 
teaching above the traditional teaching 
of the rabbis: ‘“‘You have heard that it 
was said to the ancients, . . . but I tell 
you...” (Matt., v. 21, 27, 33). “You 
have heard that it was said: ‘An eye 
for an eye,’ and ‘A tooth for a tooth’ 
but I tell you not to resist the wicked. . . 
(tbid., 28-39). “You have heard that 
it was said: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy.’ 
But I tell you: ‘Love your enemies, 
bless those that curse you, do good to 
those who hate you, and pray for 
those who revile you and for those who 
persecute you; so that you may be 
children of your Father who is in 
heaven, who causes His sun to rise 
upon good and bad, and rains upon 
just and unjust. . .” (dbid., 43-45). 
Words truly divine! A precept that 
God alone could give! A precept 
which takes as its norm and measure 





1 All the quotations from the New Testa- 
ment are taken from the Spencer Version. 
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the infinite munificence and mercy of 
God, who does good to the wicked and 
the just alike! On reading this pas- 
sage an Israelite of Vienna was struck 
as if by lightning, as was St. Paul 
on the road to Damascus, received 
baptism, and leaving all things became 
an apostle of Christ in the Dominican 
Order. ‘“‘God alone,’ he said, 

command us to love our enemies and to 
do good to them, because He alone is 
good and merciful to this degree.” 

So that no one would doubt the 
truth of His words and His absolute 
certitude and authority, Jesus con- 
cluded: ‘Everyone, therefore, who 
listens to these words of Mine, and 
puts them in practice, shall be com- 
pared to a wise man who built his 
house upon the rock; and the rains 
descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell not, for it had been 
founded upon the rock” (Matt., vii. 
24-25). 

_ We understand, accordingly, the 

astonishment and the admiration of 
the people, “for,” adds St. Matthew, 
“He had been teaching them as one 
possessing authority, and not as their 
scribes” (ibid., 28-29). 

(2) Jesus not only taught with 
authority, putting Himself above the 
moral teaching of the rabbis and Phar- 
isees; but He denounced the latter 
with the same authority, condemning 
their false principles and their misdeeds 
in those eight ‘“Woes,” which are like 
so many flashes of fire—the most ter- 
rifying words that the meekest of men 
ever pronounced. In them we note 
the inexorable justice and authority 
of the Supreme Judge (Matt., xxiii. 
13-16, 23-25): 

‘“‘Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees 


—hypocrites! because you shut the 
kingdom of heaven in men’s faces; 


for you neither enter yourselves, nor 
allow those who are going in to enter. 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees 
—hypocrites! for you devour the 
property of the widows under the 
pretext of making long prayers; 
for which you shall receive the sev- 
erer sentence. 

“‘Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees 
—hypocrites! for you traverse sea 
and land to make one convert; and 
when you succeed, you make him 
twice as much a son of Gehenna as 
yourselves! 

“Woe to you, blind guides! 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees 
—hypocrites! for you pay tithes of 
mint, anise and cummin, and have 
neglected the weightier matters of 
the Law—justice, mercy and faith 

.- You blind guides, who strain 
the gnat and gulp down the camel. 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees 
—hypocrites! for you clean the out- 
side of the cup and the plate, while 
within you are full of extortion and 
incontinence.’ 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees 
—hypocrites! for you are like white- 
washed tombs, which outwardly ap- 
pear handsome, but within are full 
of . . . all uncleanness.* 


“‘Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees 
—hypocrites! for you erect the 
tombs of the prophets.... Be it 
yours, then, to fill up the measure of 
your fathers! You serpents! you 
breed of vipers! how are you to 
escape the damnation of Gehenna?’’ 


We must read these texts with at 
least a minimum of historical per- 





In connection with this, Pére Lagrange 
told me the following fact. ‘‘At Gezer the 
members of the Biblical School were obliged 
to borrow from a nearby Jewish colony some 
plates and other like articles. When they 
were returned, they were passed through fire 
in order to be purified, but,” added Pére 
Lagrange with a mischievous smile, ‘the gold 
and silver coins were put directly into the 
lenders’ pockets.” 

8 Every corpse was an impure object ac- 
cording to the Law. The Israelites white- 
washed the tombs, not out of respect or piety, 
but to keep passers-by away from them so 
that they would not be defiled by contact 
with them. 
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spective. He who so speaks at Jeru- 
salem is a modest carpenter of Naz- 
areth with no title, with no formal 
instruction or recognized authority. 
And He dares to condemn and publicly. 
curse the masters of Israel: hypocrites, 
avaricious, blind guides, serpents and 
breed of vipers! This were folly— 
unless it was the voice of divine justice. 

(3) The same authority and om- 
nipotence appear in the words of Jesus 
by which He effectively calls His 
first disciples, converting their wills, 
reading the secrets of their hearts, 
seeing what is far beyond the range of 
human vision, predicting the future, 
curing lepers and paralytics, giving 
sight to the blind, speech to the dumb, 
hearing to the deaf, and finally calling 
the dead back to life. All power has 
been given to the word of Jesus in 
heaven and on earth. But this rather 
concerns the works, the miracles of 
Jesus; and it is my intention to re- 
strict myself to the consideration of His 
words. 

(4) The foreknowledge of Jesus, 
with His unshakable assurance and 
divine authority, is evident especially 
in the eschatological discourse. After 
He had predicted the establishment of 
the abomination of desolation in the 
Temple and the destruction of the 
Holy City, He affirms the imminence 
of these calamities which in fact were 
to take place forty yearslater, and adds: 
“Indeed, I tell you, this generation 
shall not pass away till all these things 
occur. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass 
away” (Matt., xxiv. 34-35; Mark, xiii. 
30-31; Luke, xxi. 32-33). The most 
solidly established, the most lasting, 
the most unchangeable elements in the 
universe—heaven with its stars and 
the earth, solid support of all that lives 
or has been created—‘“heaven and 


earth shall pass away, but My words 
shall not pass away.” Words the 
most authentic, reported by all three 
Synoptics in the same context and in 
the same terms: their unheard of 
audacity had been deeply impressed 
on the memory of the disciples; utter- 
ances so extraordinary that they 
could only have been pronounced by a 
poor visionary, if their fulfillment had 
not proved them true, and that this 
visionary was the incarnate Wisdom 
of God: 


II. Figurative Style 


We are so accustomed to the most 
sublime utterances of Jesus that we 
fail any longer to discern their origi- 
nality, their depth, their marvellous 
figurative character. Our eyes, alas, 
do not see what they touch. We 
must station ourselves at a distance; 
we must reflect. Let us then open our 
eyes as well as our minds, gaze stead- 
fastly, meditate and understand! 

(1) Scarcely had the Master called 
His first disciples, when He inculcates 
on them their duty and the nature of 
their,mission: ‘‘You are the salt of the 
earth, . . . you are the light of 
the world” (Matt., v. 13-14). These 
images need no commentary, and it is 
for this reason that they have become 
the common heritage of all languages. 

We are to exercise charity towards 
the needy, not by sounding the trum- 
pet in public with a view to being seen 
and honored by men. ‘When thou 
givest alms,” says Jesus, “do not let 
thy left hand know what thy right 
hand is doing [that is to say: do not 
let your closest friends know about it], 
so that thine almsgiving may be in 
secret; and thy Father, who sees in 
secret, will reward thee’ (Matt., vi. 
3-4). So, too, when you fast, do not 


in self-complacency or vanity assume 
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a somber air.‘ “But when thou art 
fasting, anoint thy head and bathe thy 
face [that is to say, act as one ordi- 
narily does and be gay]; so that men 
may not see that thou art fasting, but 
thy Father may, who is in secret; and 
thy Father, who sees in secret, will 
reward thee’ (Matthew, vi. 17-18). 
This is all clear and direct as well as 
figurative. And what divine exalta- 
tion there is in this interior morality! 
It is spiritual and entirely directed to 
God. 

Hear again and raise yourself to this 
exalted plane of the divine wisdom: 
“Do not lay up for yourselves treasures 
upon the earth, where moth and rust 
consume, and where thieves break 
through and steal; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust consumes, and 
where thieves do not _ break 
through nor steal. For where thy 
treasure is, there will thy heart be 
also’ (Matt., vi. 19-21). ‘‘Do not be 
anxious about your life, what you 
shall eat or what you shall drink; 
nor about your body, what you shall 
wear. ... Look atthe birds of the 
sky, how they neither sow nor reap 
nor gather into barns; yet, your 
heavenly Father feeds them! Are 
you not of much more value than they? 

Observe the field-lilies, how they 
grow; they neither toil nor spin; yet 
I tell you that even Solomon in all 





4To grasp the actuality and the point of 
irony contained in the following wore we 
must know that the Pharisees arranged th eir 
exterior according to the severity of the fast, 
which had three degrees. In the ordinary 
fast they still washed the face and anointed 
themselves. This washing and anointing were 
omitted in the more severe fast, while in the 
strictest fast they did not greet people, but 
went along bumping against the walls like 
walking corpses. Cfr. Schiirer, “Geschichte 
des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christ,” II (4th ed., 1907), p. 573; Vosté, 
“Parabole Domini Nostri” (2nd ed., 1933), 
pp. 442, 591. 


his magnificence was not arrayed like 
one of them. . .’’ (tbid., 25-29). In his 
splendid commentary on St. Luke, 
so erudite and so critical, Father 
Lagrange cannot restrain his admir- 
ation, and cries out: ‘‘What exquisite 
sentiment of simple beauty, winning 
for it preference over the splendor of 
Solomon!’’5 

If I should allow myself to be car- 
ried away, I should never finish, and 
all the words of Jesus would be cited, 
brilliant in all their splendor; for we 
can hardly find a sentence of the Gospel 
that does not contain a vivid, original 
and profound image. ‘Judge not, 
that you may not be judged... Why 
dost thou observe the mote in thy 
brother’s eye, but dost not notice the 
beam in thine own eye? Or how 
canst thou say to thy brother: ‘Allow 
me to remove that mote from thine 
eye,’ while, behold, there is a beam in 
thine own eye? Thou hypocrite! 
First remove the beam from thine own 
eye, and then thou canst see clearly to 
remove the mote from thy brother’s 
eye” (Matt., vii. 1-5). “Beware of 
false prophets, who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are 
ravenous wolves. You will recognize 
them by their fruits. Do people 
gather grapes from thorn-bushes or 
figs from thistles?’’ (ibid., 15-16). 
All this is admirable for its life and 
color, its originality and its psycho- 
logical insight. There is, accordingly, 
nothing surprising in the observation 
of St. Matthew that the crowds, on 
hearing Jesus, “were struck with 
astonishment at His teaching’’ (ibid., 
28). 

(2) And—marvel of marvels!— 
what shall we say of the metaphors and 
comparisons drawn out at length, 


5 “St. Luke” (3rd ed., 1927), p. 363. 
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in the Gospel parables and allegories: 
stories that are admirable even from 
the literary point of view. To give 
only a few examples chosen at random, 
think of the parable of the mustard 
seed, growing and developing into a 
great tree. So will it be with the 
kingdom of God, very lowly in itsorigin, 
but to-day extending its branches 
throughout the world. Think of 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
which teaches universal charity even 
towards our enemies. Think of the 
admirable parable of the Prodigal 
Son—‘‘the pearl and crown of all the 
parables” (writes Trench),* the master 
page of the inspired writings, ‘“‘the 
chef d’euvre of the sacred scriptures” 
(according to Father Olliver),’ “the 
revelation of the divine mercy.’’*® Yes, 
Jesus was ‘a genius at parables,’as 
declared by Loisy.® ‘The parables of 
Jesus are masterpieces of this lit- 
erary type,” writes Father Lagrange, 
“and if there is question of pure par- 
ables, they are in their order master- 
pieces of simplicity, clarity and 
beauty.’ ‘Centuries have passed, 
and the parables have remain 
writes the rationalist, A. Réville. 
“Interesting, imaginative, easily im- 
pressed on the memory, ... 
offer food for the reflection of thinkers 
and for the understanding of the un- 
educated. It is here particularly that 
Jesus has proved Himself the im- 
comparable artist. The beauty of 
these parables has this classic merit, 
that they produce a powerful effect by 
extremely simple means." Finally 

**Notes on the Parables of Our Lord” 
(6th ed., 1855), p. 387. 

7 “Les Paraboles. Etude surla physionomie 
intellectuelle de N. S. J. Chr.,” p. 217. 

®See our work already cited, ‘“‘Parabole 
D. N.,” pp. 676-695. 

* “Etudes TBvenein (7902), I. “Les 
— de I’Evangile,” p. 





“4 Revue Biblique, XIII ae Z I, 1904), p 
11 “Jésus de Nazareth,” II, pp. 109 sq. 


they. 


for A. Plummer the parables are 
miracles of beauty, just as the mir- 
acles of the Word are a divine teaching: 
“Just as His miracles are parables— 
factum Verbi verbum nobis est, as Augus- 
tine says—so His parables are miracles 
both of literary beauty and of in- 
structive power.” !? 


III. Antitheses, Paradoxes and Hyper- 


boles 


(1) The Wisdom of the Incarnate 
God proclaiming the primacy of the 
spiritual and the eternal, the Gospel is 
a perpetual paradox for the carnal 
man—the ‘old man,” the Apostle 
Paul will say, who lives only for sense 
pleasures and never raises himself 
above the present fleeting time. This 
life is not the life; our life, true life, 


_is the life of the immortal soul, eternal 


life in God! Hence the necessity of 
renunciation, the love of the cross and 
of poverty; hence the real degradation 
of pride and the true grandeur of 
humility. These antitheses are en- 
countered in every page of the Gospel. 

“You know,” said Jesus once to the 
Apostles, “that the princes of the 
heathen lord it over them, and the 
great ones domineer over them. Not 
so shall it be among you. On the 
contrary, whoever desires to become 
great among you, shall be your slave: 
just as the Son of Man came not to be 
served, but to serve. . .” (Matt., xx. 
25-28). Here is the precept of humil- 
ity, stated in antithetical, truly para- 
doxical form; here is the supreme 
example of the Master, a crucified 
slave, a ‘‘stumbling-block to the Jews 
and folly to the Gentiles.”’* St. Luke 
(ix. 48) records a similar saying of 
Jesus: “He who is least among you all 





12 ‘Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
Ill, p. 663b; also “Parabole D. N.,” pp. 
63-64. 

13 J Cor., i. 23. 
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is the one that is greatest.’ Fre- 
quently Jesus repeated the same idea: 
“Whoever exalts himself shall be 
humbled; and whoever humbles him- 
self shall be exalted”’ (Matt., xxiii. 12; 
Luke, xiv. 11, xviii. 14). 

(2) It is the same with renunciation 
and the cross, which the ‘‘old man” 
flees from and abhors, but which the 
disciple of Christ, on the other hand, 
must embrace and carry, if he is to 
serve his crucified Master. Note this 
paradox couched in antithetic terms; 
which the first disciples must have 
well remembered and faithfully re- 
produced: “If any one desires to come 
after Me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross and follow Me. For 
whoever wishes to save his life shall 
lose it; but whoever loses his life for 
My sake shall find it” (Matt., xvi. 
24-25; cfr. Mark, viii. 34-35, and 
Luke, ix. 23-24). 

This notion of paradox in the Gospels 
provides the key to the first words and 
the supreme maxims of Jesus, known 
as the Beatitudes (Matt., v. 3-10). 


“Blessed are the r in spirit 
[who are the humble}, for theirs is 
the Kingdom of Heaven [they shall 
be the true princes]. 

“Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth [as the real 
rulers]. 

“Blessed are the mourners for 
they shall be comforted. 

‘Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled. 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

“‘Blessed are the pure of heart, for 
they shall see God [as angels, pure 
spirits]. 

“Blessed are the makers, for 
they shall be called children of God. 

“Blessed are they who suffer per- 
secution for the sake of righteous- 
ness, for theirs is the Kindgom of 
Heaven!”’ 


Here are the supreme principles of 
the evangelical charter; much of what 
is despised, abhorred, and persecuted 
here below, will be duly recognized, 
rewarded and glorified in heaven. 

(3) But at this point the exegete 
should be wary of the absolute char- 
acter of these antithetic terms, lest 
he slip into the paradox of deny- 
ing common-sense. These antitheses, 
often expressed in hyperbolic terms, 
must be understood “cum grano salis.’’ 

For example, when Our Lord said, ac- 
cording to St. Luke: ‘If any one comes 
to Me, and does not hate his father 
and mother and wife and children and 
brothers and sisters, yes, and his own 
life, he cannot be My disciple’ 
(Luke, xiv. 26),we must restrict this 
absolute formula to the case where our 
father and mother and relatives would 
be an obstacle to living according to 
the Gospel, for God Himself has im- 
posed on us the grave precept to honor 
our father and mother. This is why 
St. Matthew (x. 37) records this 
evangelical law in more precise terms 
and writes: “He who loves father or 
mother more than Me is not worthy of 
Me; and he who loves his son or 
daughter more than Me is not worthy of 
Me.” 

Such is the case also with many 
another hyperbolic statement, which 
must be understood in the light of the 
norms of evangelical conduct enun- 
ciated elsewhere and according to the 
dictates of common sense, for Our 
Lord could not wish that His disciples 
should appear deprived of reason or of 
common sense, imprudent or naive 
in the bad sense of the word. On the 
contrary, He teaches us to be prudent 
as serpents (Matt., x. 16). Consider, 
for example, that Jesus tells us in 
absolute and hyperbolic terms: “No 
one can serve two masters, for either 
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he will hate the one and love the other 
or he will be devoted to the one and 
despise the other’ (Matt., vi. 24). 
Yet, all of us have to serve more than 
one master; we have our legitimate 
masters in the civil order and our ec- 
clesiastical or religious superiors. 
There must then be question of masters 
who are opposed to each other and of a 
total and exclusive service. Besides, 
Jesus explains when He adds: “You 
cannot serve God and Mammon,” 
two opposing masters. Also we must 
understand this service of one that is 
total and exclusive, for we can well 
serve Mammon— that is to say, look 
after our temporal interests and our 
financial affairs—out of fraternal charity 
which is in reality the love of God. 

When Jesus said: “I tell you not to 
resist the wicked; on the contrary, if 


any one strikes thee on thy right cheek, — 


turn to him the other also. And if 
any one wishes to bring suit against 
thee and seize thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak as well” (Matt., v. 39-40; 
Luke, vi. 29), evidently He does not 
wish to be understood literally; that 
would be ridiculous and would bring 
ridicule on us. He simply opposes 
the law of pardon to the law of talion, 
the spirit of charity to the spirit of 
vengeance: ‘““You have heard that it 
was said: ‘An eye for an eye’, and 
and ‘A tooth for a tooth.’ But I tell 
you not to resist the wicked. . .” (Matt. 
vi. 38). 

Here is another hyperbolic dis- 
course: “If thy right eye is an oc- 
casion of sin to thee, pluck it out, and 
fling it from thee; for it is better for 
thee that one of thy members should 
perish, than that thy whole body 
should be flung into Gehenna. And if 
thy right hand is an occasion of sin 
to thee, cut it off, and fling it from thee; 
for it is better for thee that one of thy 


members should perish, than that thy 
whole body should go into Gehenna”’ 
(Matt., v. 29-30). When Jesus thus 
teaches us to resist every occasion of 
falling, and not to dally one moment 
with it, He evidently speaks in the 
moral sense. For we are twice victors 
over evil when we avoid evil in spite 
of temptations, and when we brave 
danger out of a sense of duty in order to 
do good. We are, then, to safeguard 
our two eyes and our two hands, 
giving thanks to God for having given 
them to us and doing good with all 
our members safe and sound! 

The profound and hyperbolic utter- 
ance of Jesus recommending holy 
virginity has already occured to some 
readers: ““There are eunuchs who were 
born thus from their mother’s womb; 
and there are eunuchs who were made 
so by men; and there are eunuchs 
who have made themselves such for the 
sake of the kingdom: of heaven” (Matt., 
xix. 16). These words are evidently 
to be understood in the moral sense 
of voluntary continence, and not of the 
violent castration which the stormy 
Origen imposed on himself incurring 
the reprobation of the Church. 

Our Lord had recourse to these 
antithetic expressions, paradoxes and 
hyperboles, to inculcate with greater 
emphasis the most important truths of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; any excel- 
lent orator would do as much. It is 
the duty of the interpreter carefully 
to discern these literary figures and 
interpret these statements according 
to the general doctrine of revelation 
and the principles of reason. 


IV. Parallelism and Rhythm 
The parallelism and rhythm of 
sentences are rather the proper char- 
acteristic of poetry; yet, they had be- 
come an habitual characteristic of the 
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wise men of Israel. He who knows 
how to read the Gospels will recognize 
these literary features everywhere in 
the words of Jesus. They lend ele- 
gance, attractiveness, and an admir- 
able depth to His statements. Here 
are some examples taken from St. 
Matthew, who wrote his Gospel in 
Aramaic and who, even in Greek, is the 


"most Semitic of the Evangelists. 


- Parallelism 


vii. 2. According to the judgment you 
pronounce, you shall be 
judged; 

and with the measure you meas- 
ure with, it shall be measured 
back to you. 

The first member states in obvious 
terms what the other repeats in figura- 
tive language: synonymous parallel- 
ism. 

vii. 6. Do not give what is holy to 
dogs, 

nor throw your pearls before 
swine. 


Here we have a twofold figurative 
statement whose meaning is obvious: 
synonymous and slightly progressive 
parallelism. 


vii. 7. Ask, and it shall be given to 
you; 
seek and you shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened to 
you. 
8. For everyone who asks receives; 
and he who seeks finds, 
and to him who knocks it shall 
be opened. 


Jesus speaks first directly to His 
auditors in the second person; then 
rising above the present moment and 
His immediate hearers, He generalizes 
the same idea in the third person. The 
parallelism is double and evident; in 
verse 7 we have the second person, and 
in 8 the third. 


vii. 17. Every good tree produces good 
fruit, 
but the decayed tree produces 
bad fruit. 
18. A good tree cannot produce bad 
fruit, 
nor can a decayed tree produce 
good fruit. 


Again we have a double sentence 
that is parallel: the first, verse 17, 
states in affirmative terms what the 
second, verse 18, repeats in negative 
terms. 


viii. 19. A scribe came up and said 
to Him: ‘‘Master, I will follow Thee 
wherever Thou goest.” 20. Jesus 
said to Him: 

‘“*The foxes have burrows, 

and the birds of the sky have nests, 

but the Son of Man does not have 


a place where He may lay His 
head.” 


The principal idea is contained in the 
last sentence, introduced by a twofold 
parallel figure. 

These few examples should suffice 
to illustrate the Semitic style of Jesus. 
Sometimes we would think we were 
listening to an Old Testament prophet, 
his solemn oracles, his threats and 
imprecations. Consider this passage 
from Matthew: 


xi21. Woe to thee, Chorozin! 
Woe to thee, Bethsaida! 


For if the mighty works that were 
done in you had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes. (22) 
I tell you, however, that it will be 
more endurable for Tyre and Sidon 
in the day of judgment than for 
you! 


23. And thou, Capharnaum, wilt 
thou be exalted as high as 
heaven? 

Thou shalt go down even into 
hell! 

For if the mighty works that were 

done in- thee had been done in 
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Sodom, it would have remained 

until to-day. 24. I tell you, how- 

ever, that it will be more endurable 
for the land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for thee. 

The parallelism between verses 21- 
22 and 23-24 is evident; it is balanced 
with perfect artistry. But at the same 
time it has the prophetic tone of Isaias, 
Jeremias, Ezechiel and the minor 
prophets in their menacing maledict- 
ions against Babylon and Egypt, 
against Tyre and Sidon, against Moab 
and Edom, against all the enemies of 
Israel. 

Rhythm 

Under this aspect the eschatological 
discourse of Our Lord, as it is recorded 
by St. Matthew, xxiv-xxv, has an 
incomparable majesty and breadth of 
vision. Space forbids my citing all of 
it; I restrict the quotation to the des- 
cription of the final judgment, where 
the literary rhythm is so noticeable 
that C. F. Burney saw in it a Hebrew 
poem.!4 

l. Coming of the Son of Man 

31. When the Son of Man will come 
in His glory, and all the angels 
with Him, 

then He will sit upon the throne 
of His glory; 

32. and before Him will be gathered 
all the nations; 

and He will separate them one 
from another as the shepherd 
separates the sheep from the 
goats; 

33. and He will place the sheep on 
His right hand, and the goats 
on His left. 

_ The Son of Man, none other than 

Jesus Himself, here evidently ascribes 
to Himself the function of judge; later 
He will appear as the King of Kings. 





14“St. Matthew XXV, 31-46, as a Hebrew 
Poem,” in The Journal of Theological Studies, 
XIV (1913), pp. 414-424. Cfr. “Parabol« 
D. N.” (1933), pp. 536-539. , 


2. Sentence of the Just 


34. Then will the King say to those 
on His right hand: ‘‘Come, 
you blessed of My Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of 
the world. 

35. For I was hungry, and you gave 
Me food; 

I was thirsty, and you gave Me 
drink; 

I was a stranger and you enter- 
tained Me; 

36. naked and you clothed Me; 

sick and you visited Me; 
I was in prison and you came to 
Me.” 
37. Then will the righteous answer 
Him: 
“Lord! 
when did we see Thee hungry, 
and feed Thee? 
or thirsty and give Thee drink? 
38. And when did we see Thee a 
_ Stranger, and entertain Thee? 
or naked, and clothe Thee? 

39. And when did we see Thee sick 
or in prison, and come to 
Thee?”’ 

40. And the King will answer them: 

“Indeed, I tell you, 

as long as you did so to one of 
the least of these My 
brethren, you did so to Me.” 


Here is the supreme eulogy, and at 
the same time the most eloquent re- 
commendation of Christian charity, 
based on a sublime and merciful sub- 
stitution between God and the poorest, 
the most abandoned, of His children. 
The parallelism between the words of 
the Judge and those of the just is 
evident; not less striking and elegant 
is the rhythm in the double enumer- 
ation of the works of charity. 


3. Sentence of the Wicked 


41. Then will He say to those on 
His left hand: 

“Begone from Me, you accursed, 

into the everlasting fire, which 
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is prepared for the devil and 
his angels! 
42. For I was hungry, and you gave 
: Me no food; 
I was thirsty and you gave Me 
no drink; 
43. I was a stranger, and you enter- 
tained Me not; 
naked and you clothed Me not; 
sick, and in prison, and you did 
not visit Me.” 
44. Then will they also answer: 
“Lord! 
when.did we see Thee hungry or 
thirsty, or a stranger or naked 
or sick or in prison, and did 
not minister to Thee?”’ 
45. Then will He answer them: 
“Indeed, I tell you, as long as 
you did not do so to one of 
these least, neither did you do 
so to Me.” 


Once again we have the evident 
antithetic parallelism between the sen- 
tence of the just and that of the 


wicked. But note well that, while 


the just repeat with pleasure the words 
of the Judge and the different works of 
mercy (vv. 37, 38, 39), the wicked, on 
the contrary, as if seized with fear, 
accumulate them rapidly in one single 
phrase (v 44). 


4. Conclusion 


46. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment; 
but the righteous into life 
eternal. 


* * * * 
I conclude. All that has preceded 
should convince readers that the exe- 





18 Cajetan has the same observation on this 
passage: “Justi sigillatim singula repetunt, 
reprobi autem omnia simul inculcant; quia 
illi quieto animo gaudent recolere singula cum 
suis actionibus; isti turbata conscientia cum 
fastidio repetunt, que adversus seipsos mili- 
tare sentiunt.” 


gete has the duty to search out and 
determine carefully the literary type 
of every word and every discourse, 
and that he should expound them, 
before all else, according to their 
literal, historical sense. Such is the 
emphatic teaching of the latest Bib- 
lical Encyclical, “Divino Afflante 
Spiritu.” I repeat over and over 
again: every phrase, every discourse, 
demands and requires its own inter- 
pretation; otherwise will be verified 
the proverb: ‘Give me a phrase of an 
author, and I shall have him hanged.”’ 
And is it not true that all the heretics 


‘appealed to the Scriptures? The hu- 


man word, emanating from a living, 
individual mind, gives outward expres- 
sion to a truth seen from a_ particular 
point of view and expressed under a 
particular impression. Every word, 
accordingly, has something of the rela- 
tive in it. This is all the more true 
when the sensible word is a material 
expression of a spiritual truth. The 
word, therefore, does not adequately 
render a living thought; and this is 
truer of the written word, the dead 
word, transmitted to another mind 
placed in other circumstances. Now, 
the true sense of every human word de- 
pends on the intention of the speaker. 
It is this intention that we must seek 
to discover and scrutinize through the 
medium of the weak signs or sounds 
which we call words. How is it to be 
‘done? By clothing ourselves with the 
personality of the author, whom we ex- 
plain, and, in the case of the Gospel, 
by elevating our heart to the diapason 
of the adorable Heart of Christ: 


. “Omnis Scriptura Sacra eo spiritu 


debet legi, quo facta est.’’'® 
% De Imitatione Christi, I, v, 1. 











Conversions in Three Inquiry Classes 
By JoseprH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Some months ago I read a pamphlet 
written by a Liverpool priest when 
Chaplain in the British Air Forces—a 
priest who has just arrived in this 
country to visit a distinguished cousin 
of his, an internationally known Catho- 
lic scientist. That pamphlet is 
called “A Plan of Campaign,” and it 


is the third along these lines that the 


same Father Francis J. Ripley has 
written. In this third pamphlet he 
speaks of the disappointment of Cardi- 
nals Wiseman and Manning over the 
handful of converts made after the 
reéstablishment of the Hierarchy in 
England some hundred years ago. 
Father Ripley says that this is not to 
be wondered at, because the Church 
until twenty-five years ago had no 
trained organization for bringing in 
converts. He says it now has such an 
organization, and that this organiza- 
tion is capable of converting England 
or any other post-Christian country 
within a relatively short historical 
period. It is, he maintains, merely a 
question of multiplying units of this 
organization in a given territory, rather 
in all parishes in the éountry; and be- 
fore long the Church in that country 
will wake up and find that the entire 
nation is converted. He instances 
what is being done by this same organi- 
zation in Dublin, where converts back 
over the years seem to have been as 
scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 
He tells of retreats being held quarterly 
in one of the Catholic colleges of Dub- 
lin, and declares that as many as ten 
percent of those who attend become 


Catholics within a short period of time. 
The same demonstrations that Father 
Ripley cites were repeated in indi- 
vidual parishes in this country during 
the last ten years. 


The First Experiment 


About a dozen years ago a young 
priest just ordained felt he should try 
this organization, now so widely pub- 
licized by Father Ripley, and see 
whether it could make converts and 
bring back fallen-away Catholics to the 
practice of their religion. He asked his 
pastor for permission to start a unit of 
this society, and the pastor gladly gave 
consent. That first year our newly 
ordained priest brought 22 persons into 
the Church. Five of these came in as 
a result of zealous instructions re- 
ceived at the hands of this young priest 
before mixed marriages; seventeen 
were brought to him by those convert 
scouts already referred to. Within the 
next year this young assistant was 
changed to the cathedral parish of his 
diocese in a Mid-West city. Not more 
than a year or so had passed before the 
same young assistant found himself 
spending thirty-five hours a week in 
giving individual instructions; and 
with two classes a day to teach in a 
neighboring Catholic high school, be- 
sides his full-time assistant work, he 
found this too heavy a schedule. So, 
he proceeded to systematize his convert 
work by organizing an Inquiry Class 
to be held periodically in the parish 
and to be scouted for by these lay 
missionaries, who were already bring- 
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ing him more convert prospects than he 
could handle through individual in- 
structions. At that time the said 
cathedral parish had been averaging 30 
converts a year over a period of years. 
Before the late war had started, this 
same assistant was running three 
Inquiry Classes a year: one from Sep- 
tember to Christmas; another from 
after New Year’s to Easter; and the 
third from after Easter through June. 
During the war he was getting from 
25 to 30 non-Catholics at each semi- 
weekly class; and out of these classes 
as many as 10 to 12 would become con- 
verts outright; others only after a 
period of years. Before the war had 
closed, that same parish had an average 
number of yearly converts of 90, 
mostly the result of organized persis- 
tent effort. For the year following the 
war the classes ran as high as 50 to 60 
but afterwards dropped down again. 
Then an imitator came along. But let 
us first mention the fact that this first 
assistant, when pressed, will admit that 
he has brought into the Church in 
thirteen years over 600 converts; how 
many over, deponent sayeth not. 


A Second Test 


This second priest had been ordained 
more than a half-dozen years and was 
in a still larger Mid-West city, where 
convert prospects seemed to be rela- 
tively poor, because ninety percent of 
the people within his parish limits were 
already Catholic. Soon after coming 
to this parish this young priest an- 
nounced with the pastor’s permission 
the beginning of a convert class. Only 
Catholics came, but the assistant still 
had hopes of doing something in the 
convert line. 
priest with his Inquiry Classes; so, 
two years ago last Fall he began his 
first annual Inquiry Class. It was 


He heard of the first 


scouted for during vacation by a re- 
cently organized unit of these same 
lay missionaries that Father Ripley is 
confident can convert the world. 8 of 
his 14 lay missionaries were husbands 
and wives. A certain number of the 
non-Catholic husbands of mixed mar- 
riages in the parish were contacted by 
pairs of men among these lay mission- 
aries. These non-Catholic men for the 
most part responded to the invitation 
in this wise: “I am not thinking of be- 
coming a Catholic but I would like to 
hear what our children are learning at 
St. Abundantia’s parish school.” The 
non-Catholic wives were visited by 
pairs of women lay missionaries. Sep- 
tember came with over 30 non-Catho- 
lics in attendance. The average num- 
ber for the three months, or rather the 
steady attendance for three months, 
was 31, with some 17 or 18 coming in- 
termittently. Of those in regular at- 
tendance, 23 were baptized on the 
Friday night before Christmas two 
years ago last December. 7 other 
persons, as a result of mixed marriages 
or other causes, were instructed pri- 
vately. So, the baptismal class con- 
sisted of 30, and they were baptized by 
six priests baptizing in unison before 
the high altar, each priest baptizing 
five persons. The following Sunday 
these neophytes made their first Com- 
munion, and were then organized into 
the Parish Convert Club. The next 
year about the same number were 
brought into the Church, and again last 
Fall. Success of these three Inquiry 
Classes were not lost on a young priest 
from a neighboring diocese, a native of 
this same parish. 
A Third Test 


This third priest was ordained only 
six years ago last Spring. Almost from 
the time of his ordination, he had been 
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working with these lay missionaries 
praised by our Father Ripley as his 
favorite Catholic Actionists, because 
he inherited as an assistant in the 
cathedral parish a unit of these mis- 
sionaries organized by a priest confrére 
of his before he went into the Service. 
Our priest Number Three began his 
first Inquiry Class a year ago last 
Spring and had his first baptisms on 
July 18, 1946. The second class was 
evidently held in the Fall, because the 
next baptismal date was December 23, 
1946. The third class started last 
Easter week. Let us pass in review the 
number registered for each of these 
classes before we begin a study of the 
results. The first class had a registra- 
tion of 37, the second class of 76; the 
third class started with 94 the first 
week and ran to 104 the second week, 
when publicity had to be stopped for 
lack of accommodations. Let us read 
the description of the technique of this 
third priest given in his own words 
before the 10 extra class members came 
in the second week after Easter—our 
priest Number One says of this tech- 
nique that it is the best he has read of. 
Here is the technique: 

‘April 15, 1947, Dear Father : 
Father Schmidt told me that he re- 
ceived a letter from you this morn- 
ing, in which you desired to know the 
part our Legion of Mary plays in our 
Inquiry Classes. In the first two 
classes our Legion went through 
their files and obtained all of the 
names of prospective Catholics, and 
delinquent Catholics, on their list. 
Some of these people had been re- 
ceiving ‘Why’ pamphlets for over a 
year in a plain white envelope, not 
knowing where they came from. 
About three hundred invitations 
were sent out for the first two 
classes. In both instances the 
Legionaires typed personal letters. 
We usually gave these prospects 
two weeks to return the enclosed 





card; and if they hadn’t returned 
the card by the second week, the 
Legion then made call-backs on all 
of these people to talk them into 
coming to the class. In some cases 
there were children to be taken care 
of—the Legion did that. About ten 
girls were on hand for the opening 
session; and it is their job, after 
the priest meets those attending, to 
give them a ‘Smith and Jackson,’ and 
a catechism, to fill out the inclosed 
questionnaire (or help the candidate 
to fill it out), and show them the 
prayers in the catechism that have 
to be learned. Then, if time permits 
and there are not other candidates 
to be taken care of, they talk to the 
person, and make him feel at home. 
Meanwhile, a Secretary for the Class 
has been appointed from the Legion, 
aud it is her duty to supervise this 
work and see that everyone is taken 
care of. This girl, likewise, reminds 
the priest of any announcements to 
be made, checks attendance, and 
sends out cards on repeat lectures 
for those who have missed a lecture 


‘or two. Throughout the Course the 


Legionaries escort any of the candi- 
dates who would like to go to Mass 
or to the Novena. In our present 
Inquiry Class, the Legionaries are 
going to act as guides in taking the 
people around the cathedral, show- 
ing them the confessional, etc., on 
the last night; and then they are on 
hand for the Baptism to see that 
everything runs smoothly. 

“In our First Inquiry Class we 
registered 37 people and baptized 23 
of them. In our Second Inquiry 
Class we registered 75 and baptized 
40; 5 had previously been baptized 
as Catholics, and they made their 
First Communion. That class was 
baptized just before Christmas; and 
since then we have baptized 2 more 
out of that class, and have prospects 
of 3 others. About a quarter of these 
people the Legion had contacted at 
one time or another. In the In- 
quiry Class we are running now, we 
had our third lecture last night, and 
show a registration of 94 non- 
Catholics. Of these 94: 
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34 desire Catholic Baptism. 

35 are undecided about Catholic 
Baptism. 

4 have no intention of joining the 
Church. 

21 are taking the Course for the 
educational value it affords. 


“Those in the Class profess the 
following religions: 

Methodists, 19 (I think a contro- 
versy with the Methodist minis- 
ter in town, recorded in the 
Easter edition of the Diocesan 
paper, helped this cause) 

Delinquent Catholics, 8 

Lutherans, 10 

Episcopalians, 2 

Baptists, 11 

Christians, 5 

Presbyterians, 7 

Church of Christ, 1 

Congregationalists, 1 

No religion, 30 

“In the rest we have baptized a 

little better than 50%, and are ex- 
pecting the same in this class; and 
if the Good Lord will do His part in 
being generous with the gift of Faith, 
we might make the grade. I hope 
that this gives you the information 
that you desire, Father; and if I 
can be of any further help, don’t 
hesitate to call on me. Please give 
all of the priests my best. Fra- 
ternally yours in Christ, Peter 
Finlay Dooley.”’ 


Topics Discussed in Inquiry Class 


Let us begin by remembering that 
this priest has a companion, and they 
work as a team. One seems to handle 
the talk of the evening and the other 
answers the questions, either put in the 
Question Box or asked from the floor. 
Let us remark likewise that the sub- 
jects treated twice a week are very 
much in the concrete, and not at all in 
the abstract. The first week leads off 
with these two subjects: How Am I 
Related to God? and, Sin—The Ugly 
Side of Man. Then in order we have 
these subjects, two a week: The Life 


of Christ and Mary through the 
Rosary; The King of Kings; Grace, 
Divine Help for Human Weaknéss; 
Is One Church as Good as Another?; 
Baptism and Confirmation for a Good 
Start in Life; The Institution of the 
Sacrament of Penance; Confession, a 
Clinic for the Soul; The Holy Eucha- 
rist, the Food of Life; The Mass, 
Divine Worship for Human Beings; 
The Drama of the Mass; The Mass— 
My Sacrifice and Yours; The Biog- 
raphy of a Priest—The Anointing of a 
Catholic; Matrimony—As God Sees 
It; Matrimony—As Man Should See 
It; Sacramentals, Prayer—Extra Help 
to Heaven; The First Four Command- 
ments of God; The Fifth to Tenth 
Commandments of God; The Six 
Precepts of the Church; Heaven, 
Purgatory and Hell the Terminus of 
Life; The Stations of the Cross, 
Novenas and Other Devotions—Con- 
ducted Tour of the Cathedral. 

The foregoing subjects are published 
on the inside of a four-page leaflet. 
But the front page declares in bold 
type: “BELIEVE IT OR NOT but the 
Catholic Church has the Truth, Satis- 
faction and Happiness you desire in 
life.... You owe it to yourself to in- 
vestigate at the Cathedral Inquiry 
Class ... A series of Twenty-two Lec- 
tures on the Catholic Faith . . . Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings 7:30 
p.m... . April 7th to June 18th, 
(Address) Cathedral Grade School.’’ 
Then the back of the leaflet has twelve 
very useful pieces of information re- 
garding the coming lecture course un- 
der the caption FACTS ABOUT THE 
CLASS: 

1. These classes are especially for 
non-Catholics. Kindly dismiss, there- 
fore, any thought of uneasiness or em- 
barrassment at being all alone among 
a crowd of Catholics. Almost all of 
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those who attended our last class were 
nom-Catholics. We assure you that 
after the first class any feeling of hesi- 
tancy will disappear. 

2. Mere curiosity, inquisitiveness, 
mild interest or avid interest, even 
antagonism, if you will—any reason at 
all for coming is acceptable. 

3. By attending this class you are 
not making any commitments on join- 
ing the Cliurch. This is an “Inquiry” 
class, not a ‘‘Convert”’ class. Whether 
you will enter the Church at the con- 
clusion of the course God alone knows. 
We are anxious only to have you hear 
the true teachings of the Church; the 
rest we leave in the hands of God, for 
the gift of faith is from Him alone. 

4. Tolerance, charity, respect for 
other religious opinions will be the 
predominant note of the lectures. We 
realize every one must follow his own 
conscience. 

5. The lectures will appeal to rea- 
son, not emotions. Religion must have 
intellectual foundations. We desire 
to foster convictions, not prejudices. 

6. Questions may be submitted, 
either from the floor, or through the 
Question Box that will be provided. 

7. Lectures will begin promptly at 
7:30 p.m. If, however, you happen to 
be late, don’t hesitate to come in. 

8. Classes unavoidably missed can 
be made up privately. 

9. There is no fee for any lecture, 
literature or service. 

10. The instructions necessary for 
a non-Catholic contemplating marriage 
with a Catholic can be fulfilled by 
attending these lectures. 

11. You may bring anyone you 
wish with you, either Catholic or non- 
Catholic. 

12. For further information or 
registration call The Cathedral, 1-6633. 

Lectures Conducted by Rev. Peter 
Finley Dooley and Rev. Kevin McCool. 


Invitation to Prospective Attendants 


Our priest Number Three always 
touches on a human note and leaves 
nothing undone at each stage of con- 
tact to assure the prospective atten- 
dant at the Inquiry Class that every- 
thing will be to his liking. Witness 
the copy of the invitation already 
mentioned : 


“March 7, 1947... . Dear——: 
We would like to extend to you a 
very personal invitation to attend 
our next Inquiry Class, on the teach- 
ings and practices of the Catholic 
Church. The first lecture will be 
held on April 7, Easter Monday, in 
the basement of our school at 16th 
and Cleveland at 7:30 p.m. and 
thereafter every Monday and Wed- 
nesday night until the course is 
finished on June 18. 

“Whether you are vitally inter- 
ested, or only mildly interested, we 
know that you have often wondered 
about many of the teachings of the 
Catholic Church—its stand on Birth 
Control—how it has the power to 
forgive sins through its Confessional 
—why Catholics believe in Purga- 
tory—the reason they give for hold- 
ing all marriages indissoluble—why 
they put such importance on the 
Mass—what the Mass is—how they 
analyze man—how they define God 
—why they say that one Church is 
not as good as another—and why 
they paint hell as something so 
terrible. 

“No matter what your interests 
might be, we are sure that you have 
often wondered about these ques- 
tions, and have even been tempted 
to ask some Catholic friend of yours 
for an explanation. By this invita- 
tion we are offering you the oppor- 
tunity to learn in outline all that the 
Catholic Church has to teach, with- 
out any obligation on your part. This 
is an Inquiry Class, and not a Con- 
vert Class. It takes the gift of faith 
to be a Convert, and if you have not 
the gift of faith, you couldn’t be- 
come a Catholic, even if you wanted 
to. We know that the gift of faith 
is between you and God, and if you 
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possess this gift, you can be bap- 
tized after the course is finished. 
But if you do not—if you merely are 
interested in the education that this 
course affords you on the Catholic 
Church, then when it is over, you 
may depart without any obligation, 
feeling that you know the part the 
Catholic Church plays in helping 
man to fulfill his religious obliga- 
tions. 

“This course is for non-Catholics, 
so you will be among your own. 
There will be no questions asked 
you. However, if you desire to ask 
us questions you may do so, either 
from the floor, or through a Question 
Box that will be provided for your 
convenience. Your own religious 


convictions will be respected at all: 


times. 

“Of course, anyone who desires to 
join the Catholic Chruch, after he 
has attended all of the lectures, may 
do so then or at a later date. Any- 
one who is contemplating marriage 
with a Catholic may fulfill the neces- 
sary instructions by attending these 
lectures. 

“If you desire to take this course, 
please fill out the enclosed card and 
send it back to us right away, as our 
space is limited. And if you desire 
any further information, don’t hesi- 
tate to call us at 1-6633. Hoping to 
see you on Easter Monday night at 
7:30, in the basement of our school 
at 16th and Cleveland, we wish to 
remain, Most sincerely yours in 
Christ, Peter Finley Dooley, Kevin 
McCool.” 

Use of Questionnaires 


I judge our priest has been gaining 


~ by experience with each Inquiry Class. 


He is making use of very practical 
questionnaires. He manages through 
his Legion assistants to get first of all 
a sort of status persone from a filled-in 
questionnaire. Thus, he learns at the 
outset the name, the address, the 
maiden name of the woman if married, 
and the telephone number of each 
person present; the baptism in this or 
that Protestant Church, or the fact of 


non-baptism; if the person is married 
and divorced, the re-marriage or re- 
marriages; the baptism or the non- 
baptism of the person’s partner; the 
date and place of marriage, or the dates 
and places of marriages. Then the 
person is asked to underline the perti- 
nent sentence of the following declara- 
tions: (1) I desire to become a Cath- 
olic. (2) I am undecided about be- 
coming a Catholic. (3) I have no in- 
tention of becoming a Catholic. (4) 
I am taking this Course merely for the 
education it affords of the Catholic 
Church. Lastly, the person is asked 
whether he or she has been reasonably 
faithful in attending the church of 
affiliation. 

A second questionnaire is passed 
around to ascertain what brought the 
person to the Inquiry Class. Was ita 
newspaper article, leaflets at Hospital, 
leaflets around city, through Novena 
sermons, through personal contact 
with Catholic friends? Then the per- 
son is asked if he or she received a 
personal invitation to the Inquiry 
Class; or just how he or she happened 
to come. Last in order come two very 
disarming questions: (1) What do 
you think of this Inquiry Class? (2) 
Have you any suggestions for improv- 
ing future Inquiry Classes? The most 
human document of all, though, is the 
agenda sheet for the approaching 
baptismal night. It brings us back to 
the Church of the Catacombs when 
every Holy Week and every pre- 
Pentecostal Week saw similar groups 
of catechumens gathered in every 
underground chapel of Christendom. 


DATE: Wednesday and Thursday 
Night—June 25 and 26. 
Reception of Converts 
TIME: 7:30. 
PLACE: The Cathedral. 
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PROGRAM: 


(1) Profession of Faith at the Com- 

munion Railing—read in unison by all. 
This is for those who were previously 
baptized as non-Catholics; and those 
who were baptized Catholic and joined 
another church. During this cere- 
mony each person’s sponsor will stand 
behind him. Each sponsor will sign 
the Profession of Faith, with the candi- 
date. 
(2) Baptism in the Middle Aisle of 
the Cathedral. This is for those who 
were previously baptized but perhaps 
not validly in a non-Catholic Church, 
and those who were never baptized. 
During the ceremony each person’s 
sponsor will stand behind him. Both 
sponsor and Candidate will repeat the 
answers to the questions after the 
priest. The Apostles’ Creed and the 
Our Father will be said in unison by the 
entire class. Kindly keep the same 
places assigned to you, and keep order 
during the entire baptism. Please ask 
your relatives and friends to remain in 
the pews during the baptism. 

(3) Confessions——Four priests will 
hear Confessions for the convenience of 
all. Two strange priests will hear on 
the Epistle side (North Side) of the 
Church. Fr. Dooley and Fr. McCool 
will hear on the Gospel side (South 
Side) of the Church. Fr. Dooley will 
hear in the Confessional closest to the 
altar. Fr. McCool will hear in the 
Confessional furthest from the altar. 


Who must go to Confession? 


(a) Those who were previously and 

even doubtfully baptized as 

non-Catholics. 

Those who were baptized as 

Catholics, but never made their 

(c) The husband or wife of the 
baptized person. It is neces- 


(b) 


sary for the Catholic party to 


go to Confession, because of the 
Nuptial Blessing that will be 
given later. For to profit by this 
blessing both parties must be in 
the state of grace. 

Those who are baptized for the 
first time need not make a Confes- 
sion. All past sins are taken away 
with your Baptism. 

(4) Nuptial Blessing will be given 
before the main altar of the Cathedral. 
This is for those who are baptized, and 
the Catholic spouse of each. Marriage 
vows will be renewed in this service. 

(5) Convalidation of marriages will 
take place in the Sacristy. This is for 
the Catholic party and the non- 
Catholic spouse, who were married out- 
side of the Catholic Church. 

(6) Enrollment in the Scapulars will 
take place at the Communion rail. 


‘This is for all of those baptized, and 


those who were previously baptized as 
Catholics, but never made their First 
Communion. 

(7) First Communion in the Cathe- 
dral at 8.30 Mass Sunday, June 29. 
This is for all those baptized in the 
Class, those who were previously bap- 
tized as Catholics but never made their 
First Communion, and all of their rela- 
tives and friends. Places will be re- 
served for you and your friends in the 
front pews. 

(8) A breakfast will be held for you 
and your friends in the basement of our 
school immediately after Mass. 

(9) Things to remember: 


(a) Do not eat or drink after 12 

o'clock the night before Com- 

munion. 

Go to Confession and Com- 

munion at least once a month, 

and if possible more often. 

(c) Dial 1-6633 whenever you need 
us. 

(d) Drop in for a checkup after a 
couple of months. 

(e) Say a prayer once in a while for 
your Instructors. 


(b) 
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(f) What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul? 

(g) Keep Smiling! 


If the same thing happens in every 
parish in these United States of ours in 
the year 1948 that is going to happen 
in this one parish as the result of three 
Inquiry Classes within a calendar year, 
we shall have at the close of the coming 
year 1,452,300 neophytes, whereas in 
the year 1946 we had only 87,430 neo- 
phytes, less than one-sixteenth as 


many. Again, if every pastor in this 
country directly or indirectly will ac- 
count for one hundred converts in the 
year 1948, we shall have 1,358,300 by 
way of spiritual enrichment to the 
Church in America. Yet, over in 
Africa during the year 1946 the White 
Fathers in Negro Africa had an average 
of over 250 adult baptisms per priest. 
One of them said the secret of this was 
systematic and continuous effort. So, 
congratulations to the two real priests 
with the fictitious names of Gaelic 
ancestors, Dooley and McCool. 





. 
4 








Schism in America 


By JOSEPH PRzuUDZIK, PH.D. 


In the November, 1946, issue of this 
REviEw, the present writer outlined 
the origin of Anglican Orders; he re- 
minded his readers of the condemna- 
tion of these Orders by Pope Leo XIII 
as invalid; he reviewed the reasons— 
historical, theological and philosophi- 
cal—for the Pope’s decision. A num- 
ber of readers of the REVIEW suggested 
that it would be valuable to follow up 
the article with a study of the validity 
of the Orders of the Polish National 
Catholic Church in America. The 
writer has been interested in this sub- 
ject for many years, and has been col- 
lecting material on it for a long time. 
He was glad, therefore, to give the sug- 
gestion serious consideration. 

Over a period of many years, the 
writer has had some acquaintance with 
the Polish National Catholic Church 
in America and its activities. In the 
vernacular @olish, the ‘National 
Church” is also known as the “Inde- 
pendent Church” (Koésciot Niezal- 
ezny). Because of this frequent sub- 
stitution of one name for the other, 
many have taken it for granted that 
the Polish National Church and the 
Polish Independent Church are one 
and the same thing. On delving more 
deeply and systematically into the sub- 
ject, the writer found that this indis- 
criminate identification is far from 
accurate. It is true that the Polish 
National Church is an independent 
Church in so far as it denies its de- 
pendence on Rome, and has renounced 
connection with the Roman Hierarchy 


in America; but it is not to be mis- 
takenly identified with the ‘Polish 
Independent Catholic Church of 
America,’”’ which is another and even 
older schismatical sect. Both were 
founded by Polish priests who aposta- 
sized from the Catholic Faith. The 
former has managed to attain a con- 
siderable organization and to keep 
fairly well unified. The latter, as is 
common with those leaving the font of 
Christian unity, has divided and sub- 
divided into a number of small organi- 
zations. 


Information on the Independent 
Churches 


Authentic source materials on the 
subject of the Independent Polish 
Churches in America claiming Catho- 
licity are not easy to find. They are 
scattered in old newspaper files report- 
ing the incidents that gave rise to these 
organizations and describing their de- 
velopment. They are contained in 
various brochures narrating the claims 
of the various sects, decrying and 
maligning one another, weakly and 
puerilely attacking the Catholic 
Church. They are found in the publi- 
cations of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, in its decennial 
reports on religious bodies in America. 
Lastly, they are revealed in the official 
organs of the larger of these dissenting 
bodies. The present writer wishes to 
acknowledge the help given him in his 
research by the Polish Dajly News of 
Chicago (Dziennik Chicagoski), whose 
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editor kindly gave him access to the 
morgue of that paper founded about 
sixty years ago. This daily reported in 
full detail the beginning and develop- 
ment of the schism in Chieago. It also 
traced the spread of the schism to other 
parts of the country. He wishes also to 
express thanks to the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union, which opened to him 
the archives of its paper, founded about 
seventy-five years ago, and whose cura- 
tor gave him the freedom of its Mu- 
seum, one of the largest and richest in 
Polonica in this country. 

In view of the paucity of material 
and the difficulties in getting at it, it is 
understandable that this article does 
not consider itself an authoritative 
interpretation of the validity of the 
Orders of the various independent 
Polish sects. The conclusions that can 
be arrived at after a careful examina- 
tion of available material are nowhere 
as clear-cut or definite as those regard- 
ing the invalidity of Anglican Orders. 
Nor was the present writer able to find 
any authoritative, published pro- 
nouncement of the Church regarding 
this matter, even though a rumor has 
been circulating for years that a private 
opinion has been given. The Acta 
Apostolice Sedis gives no clue to the 
matter. The Commission for the In- 
terpretation of the Code has made no 
pertinent pronouncement. The com- 
mentators who have so assiduously col- 
lected and published the authoritative 
interpretations of the Commission 
make no direct mention of the subject 
we are at present considering. The 
conclusions which will be enumerated 
are, therefore, private opinions of the 
present writer, which are offered in all 
humility and with the consciousness 
that there is a possibility that they 
may not represent the mind of the 
Church. For that reason the author 


puts them forth only tentatively. He 
freely and willingly submits his opin- 
ions to any future decision that may 
eventually be rendered by the infal- 
lible authority of the Catholic Church. 

At the same time, the present writer 
believes the subject of sufficient cur- 
rent interest and importance to merit 
present consideration. The schism of 
the Polish Independent Churches in 
America has been going on since the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It has taken strong root among the 
Polish people of America, and is fairly 
deeply entrenched. There are about 
6,000,000 people of Polish descent in 
the United States. They are generally 
concentrated in great colonies in the 
large, congested, industrial cities of this 
country. It is among these that the 
independent schismatical, heretical 
sects have established themselves, and 
have endeavored to alienate the tra- 
ditional loyalty and love of the Poles for 
the Catholic Church. Nor can it be 
said that they have been entirely un- 
successful. Tens of thousands, per- 
haps even hundreds of thousands (as 
the schismatics claim), have been in- 
veigled from the Faith of their fathers 
into strange pastures, where they are 
fed unfamiliar and indigestible doc- 
trines of falsehood and error. 


Origin of the Polish Sects 


The orginators and perpetrators of 
the schism were, in most cases, Catho- 
lic priests—usually, though not 
always, of Polish descent. The con- 
ditions that led to the various breaks 
were caused by the friction of person- 
alities rubbing against each other with- 
out the insulation of charity and humil- 
ity. The breaks were caused essen- 
tially by pride rebelling against author- 
ity, by malice, by desire for financial 
gain, or by other human weaknesses, 
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which were worked upon and so pre- 
sented that in some instances they gave 
a semblance of reason to the rebellion. 
Rev. Francis Kotaszewski-Rademacher, 
one of the early founders of a schis- 
matic congregation in Cleveland, proved 
his materialistic outlook on his mission 
by demanding $500 for serving a con- 
gregation for two weeks, and indignantly 
refused the’congregation’s offer of $300 
as incommensurate with his dignity. 
He allowed his father to be committed 
to a public insane asylum, later to be 
supported by public charities, and fi- 
nally to die a pauper in the streets, 
rather than expend his own finances to 
aid his parent.' Even the ex-priest 
Hodur, founder and head of the Polish 
National Catholic Church, admitted 
the material viewpoint of his Church 
when he spoke bitterly to his adherents 


‘at their 1931 decennial general synod 
- and decried the fact that the deciding 


factor of their policies was the power of 
the dollar.” 

All these factors contributed to the 
break and helped its perpetuation. 
They are not, of course, justification 
for schism; they do not give reason for 
rebellion; but they were the rational- 
izations, the sophistries, the half-truths 
that were used by the heresiarchs to 
salve their own consciences and to mis- 
lead the people that came into the 


‘ sphere of their influence. 


So far we have tried to picture the 
atmosphere in which schism was born, 
to explain the conditions under which 
it began its insidious work. It would 
be helpful in understanding the whole 
picture to say a few words about its his- 
tory, from its origin through its growth 
to its present state of development. 





1 Dziennik Chicagoski, September 8, 1895. 


2 Dr. Karol Wachtyl, ‘‘Polonja w Ameryce” 
(1944), p. 84. 


As we mentioned above, the schism 
is not a unified entity, beginning in one 
place and at one time. The origins of 
the rift were laid in various places in 
the eastern United States. As time 
went on, the various dissenting congre- 
gations split up amongst themselves, 
giving a more jumbled appearance to 
the whole picture. Thus, acting on 
the basic Protestant principle of pri- 
vate interpretation, as soon as some 
members of the congregation disagreed 
on any matter with their priest or other 
leaders, they split and formed a new 
congregation, and usually a new sect. 


The First Schism 


The first appearance of schism 
among Polish Catholic congregations in 
the United States dates back to about 
1873, and coincides with the appear- 
ance of an intensified schismatic move- 
ment on the European Continent. The 
definition and promulgation of Papal 
infallibility by the Council of the Vat- 
ican gave impetus to the so-called Old 
Catholic movement under such leaders 
as Déllinger, Reinkens, Schulze, Frid 
rich, Langan, Michaelis, and others. 
The connection between European and 
American schism is strengthened when 
we consider the fact that the bishops 
of the Old Catholic Church consecrated 
the various leaders of the schismatic 
outbursts among the Poles in America. 
Thus, Kozlowski of Chicago was con- 
secrated by Edward Herzog of Bern, 
Switzerland, who was consecrated by 
the first German Old Catholic bishop, 
Dr. Reinkens.* Hodur of Scranton 
was consecrated by Gerald Van Gul of 
Utrecht, Holland.‘ Other present-day 
schismatics claiming episcopal con- 
secration from Old Catholic origins 

* Reported in Dziennik Chicagoski, Septem- 
ber 30, 1895. 


*Rev. Francis Bolek, “‘Who’s Who in 
Polish America’”’ (1943). 
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are: Joseph Zielonka of South River, 
New Jersey; Francis Mazur, of Chi- 
cago; and F. I. Boryszewski of Jersey 
City, New Jersey. Not a few others 
in the United States and Canada make 
similar claims. 
American and European Schismatics 
To trace the history of the Polish- 
American schismatics, it is necessary to 
scan briefly the history of the Old 
Catholic movement and to refresh our 
memories on the history of Jansenism, 
from which the Old Catholics received 
their Orders. Following the promul- 
gation of Papal infallibility, a number 
of German universities resisted the 
dogma. Some eminent scholars and 
about 1400 German followers openly 
repudiated the doctrine in 1870. Un- 
der the leadership of Joseph Reinkens, 
the first Old Catholic Congress was 
called at Munich, where Professor 
John Von Schulte of Prague was the 
moving spirit. The second Congress 
was held in Cologne in 1872, at which 
Reinkens was elected bishop. The 
eminent historian, Déllinger, attended 
the Congresses and gave them added 
importance, but never formally identi- 
fied himself with the Old Catholics. 
Reinkens was consecrated by the Jan- 
senist Bishop Heydekamp of Deventer, 
Holland, on August 11, 1873. He 
then set about to strengthen and de- 
velop his position by consecrating Ed- 
ward Herzog Bishop for Switzerland 
in 1876. Reinkens died in 1896, and 
was succeeded by Theodor Weber.® 
The connection between the Old 
Catholics and the Jansenists is, there- 
fore, evident. The American schis- 
matics received their Orders from Euro- 
pean Old Catholics, who in turn had 
received theirs from the Jansenists. It 
-will be helpful in our understanding of 
the American schismatic situation to 
§ Catholic Encyclopedia, XI, pp. 235 sq. 


review briefly the history of the Jan- 
senist sect, from which the more mod- 
ern schismatics derive their claimed 
apostolic succession. ; 
The Jansenist quarrel has a fairly 
long history. The sect itself has be- 
come rather insignificant to-day and is 
definitely moribund. Its present im- 
portance lies in the fact that through it 
later-day schismatics were able to 
make some claim to valid episcopal 


consecration. The sect derives its © 


name from Cornelius Jansenius, Bis- 
hop of Ypres in the early seventeenth 
century. He wrote a work, the ‘“‘Au- 
gustinus,’’ in which he evolved a sys- 
tem of morals and a doctrine on grace 
and predestination purportedly based 
on the teachings of St. Augustine; in 
fact, it was taken from the theology of 
Michael Baius, already condemned in 
1567. The book was published post- 
humously in 1640, and was forthwith 
condemned. This started a series of 
bitter controversies. The condemna- 
tion was wittily attacked by Pascal in 
his famous “Lettres Provinciales’’ 
(1656), and bitterly by Quesnel in his 
“Reflexions Morales.” Many high 
churchmen were drawn into the quar- 
rel. The Jansenist stand, as outlined 
in Quesnel, was protected by no less a 
personage than Cardinal de Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris. The doctrine 
was condemned in no uncertain terms 
in 1717, and the Cardinal finally sub- 
mitted in 1727. 

Schismatics and the Papal Primacy 

With the Cardinal’s submission and 
withdrawal of support, and due to sub- 
sequent scandals within the ranks of 
Jansenism, the sect gradually disap- 
peared in France. Not so in Holland. 
On the separation of the Netherlands 
from Spain, its bishoprics and cathe- 
dral chapters were dissolved, except 
the chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem. 
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Utrecht continued as a Vicariate Apos- 
tolic. In 1723, the Vicariate of 
Utrecht declared itself a bishopric. It 
elected Cornelius Stenhoven archbis- 
hop. He was consecrated on October 
15, 1724, by Dominic Varlet, suspended 
titular Bishop of Babylon. His suc- 
cessors—Barchman Wintiers, Van der 
Croon, and Meindarts—were all con- 
secrated by Varlet. In order to per- 
petuate the succession, Meindarts cre- 
* ated two suffragan sees, Haarlem in 
1742 and Deventer in 1763, for which 
sees he consecrated bishops. The 
Jansenists have been careful to keep 
exact proof of their succession. On the 
election of their first bishop for the 
Utrecht See, they notified the Pope of 
the election. The Pope immediately 
nullified the election and excommuni- 
cated the bishop. Since then, Rome 
is always notified of the election of a 
new successor to the See of Utrecht, 
and straightway nullifies the election 
and excommunicates the bishop and 
his followers.® 

From the acts of the Jansenists, it is 
evident that they recognized the pri- 
macy of Rome. In much the same 
way, the original European Old Catho- 
lics, who descended from them spirit- 
ually, recognized some sort of primacy 
of honor of the Roman See. Thus, in 
the name of the Roman Church, Dél- 
linger was excommunicated by the 
Archbishop of Munich in 1871, and rec- 
ognized the legality and binding force 
of the excommunication by submitting 
to it.’ The first dissenting groups of 
European Old Catholics no more 
thought of questioning the Pope’s pri- 
macy of honor than they doubted the 
validity of their own apostolic line. It 





ia Americana, XV, p. 616; 


® Encyclo 


ped 
H. Brueck, “‘History of the Catholic Chruch,” 
II, pp. 276 sq.; Catholic Encyclopedia, VIII, 
pp. 265 sq. 


was his primacy of jurisdiction, with its 
personal infallible teaching power, that 
they denied. Not so the attitude of 
their American offspring, who claim 
not only equality but even superiority 
to the Roman position and claims. 
This is evidenced in their assumption 
of titles similar to those of the Catholic 
Church, by their setting up a hierarch- 
ical system similar to that of Rome, 
and by their promulgating of new dog- 
mas. Noless than eight ‘“‘sacraments”’ 
are taught by the Polish National 
Catholic Church, the teaching of the 
word of God being considered the 
eighth sacrament.® 

This rather lengthy sketch of the 
background of the American schis- 
matics is necessary to understand their 
descent and to appreciate more clearly 
their present position. To recapitu- 
late the matter, the Jansenist line be- 
gan at Utrecht with the consecration of 
the first four of their bishops by the 
suspended Bishop Varlet. This estab- 
lished the Jansenist line. The Old 
Catholics received their Orders at the 
hands of the Jansenist bishop, Heyde- 
kamp, who consecrated Reinkens as 
their first bishop in 1873, 150 years 
after the schism of Utrecht. The 
present schismatics of the various 
American branches received their Or- 
ders from various Old Catholic and 
Jansenist sources. 

So far, we have seen why the schism 
started, its spiritual background, its 
spiritual descent. There remains the 
story of its actual birth, the mechanics 
of its organization, growth and evolu- 
tion. And finally, there must be con- 
sidered the validity of its Orders. 
These we shall discuss in a second paper. 

7 Catholic. Encyclopedia, V, 99; American 
Quarterly Review (1890), pp. 267 sq. 

8 Po Drodze Zycia (On the Road of Life), a 


souvenir of the 25th anniversary of the PNCC 
(Scranton, Pa.). 














On Embryotomy 


By PETER LUMBRERAS, O.P., S.T.M. 


Case.— William, a Catholic physi- 
cian, admits embryotomy to be ordi- 
narily unlawful, and favors all other 
operations which more easily provide 
for the life of both the mother and the 
child. He contends, however, that in 
a few cases it is necessary to perform 
embryotomy in order to save the 
mother. While confiding this to his 
confessor, he points out that in such 
cases, in order to insure not only the 
life of the mother but also the tran- 
quillity of his own conscience, he has 
before practising embryotomy care- 
fully observed the time at which the 
pulsations of the heart of the fetus are 
no longer perceived, so that it can be 
prudently presumed that the fetus is 
dead, even though its death cannot be 
ascertained. Consequently, he asks 
the confessor whether he has acted 
rightly or not. 


Embryotomy, generally speaking, 


stands for any surgical operation by | 


which the fetus in the womb of the 
mother is reduced or divided so that it 
may be ejected or extracted therefrom. 

Among these operations are num- 
bered:! craniotomy, where the cranium 
is perforated and the cerebral mass is 
extracted, so as to reduce in this way 
the volume of the head; cephalotripsy, 
where the head is compressed until the 
cerebral mass and the blood overcome 
the resistance of the bones and the skin 


1 Merkelbach, ‘“‘QQ. de embryologia et de 
ministratione baptismatis,” I, q. 4, n. 1 
(1927 ed., pp. 30 sq.); Antonelli, ‘Medic. 
Past.” (ed. 5), II, pp. 58 sq. 


of the skull; cephalotomy, where the 
head is longitudinally divided into two 
parts; sphenotripsy, where the base of 
the head is perforated in several places; 
embryulcy, where either the head is 
separated from the trunk (decapita- 
tion), or the breast or the vertebral 
column is severed with special forceps 
(detruncation, embryothlasis) ; eviscer- 
ation, where, after the perforation of 
the abdomen or the breast of the child, 
the viscera are extracted from the belly 
or the thorax, and then, with appropri- 
ate instruments, the vertebral column 
is bent. 


Craniotomy Declared Unlawful 


To the question: Whether the law- 
fulness of the surgical operation called 
craniotomy in cases in which both the 
mother and the child would otherwise 
perish, while with the operation the 
mother would be saved though the 
child would perish, can be safely taught 
in Catholic schools,’ the Holy Office 
answered on May 28, 1884: “It cannot 
be safely taught” (Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, ‘“Enchiridion Symbolorum,” 
n. 1889). 

To a later question about surgical 
operations similar to craniotomy, the 
same Supreme Roman Congregation 
answered (August 14, 1889): “It can- - 
not be safely taught in Catholic schools 
that the surgical operation called 
craniotomy is lawful, as was declared 
on May 28, 1884, or any surgical oper- 
ation which is directly destructive of 
the life of the fetus or of the mother” 
(ibid., 1890). 
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Finally, Pius XI, in his Encyclical 
Casti Connubiit (December 31, 1930), 
says: ‘‘With regard to the medical and 
therapeutical indication,? We have al- 
ready said, Venerable Brethren, how 
We are moved to compassion for the 
mother who, because of her natural 
duty, is threatened with grave dangers 
to her health and even to her life; but 
what reason could ever be sufficient to 
excuse the direct killing of an innocent? 
For it is of direct killing that We are 
now speaking. Whether it be directed 
towards the mother or to the fetus, it 
is against God’s commandment and 
against the natural law: “Thou shalt 
not kill!’ For the life of each is equally 
sacred, and no one, not even public 
authority, ever has the right to injure 
it. Some most absurdly invoke against 
these innocents the so-called ius 
gladii, which is to be used only against 
those that are guilty. Neither is there 
here a question of self-defense against 
an unjust aggressor; for who can see 
an unjust aggressor in an innocent 
child? Nor is there the right that is 
called of extreme necessity; for this 
cannot licitly extend to the direct kill- 
ing of the innocent. Honest and ex- 
pert physicians laudably strive to pro- 
tect and save the lives of both the 
mother and the child; on the contrary, 
‘they show themselves most unworthy 
of the name and distinction of physi- 
cians who, under the pretext of curing 
and moved by a false pity, would fatally 
injure one or the other. Account 
can and must be taken, within due 
limits and by lawful and honest means, 
of the proposals in favor of social and 
eugenic indication; but to endeavor 
to provide for those needs, upon which 





2 So called because the killing of the fetus 
is to save the mother when the mother other- 
wise could not be saved, or at least not so 
easily saved. 


they are based, by the killing of the 
innocent is wrong and contrary to the 
divine law, in the name of which the 
Apostle says: ‘Evil must not be done 
that good may come of it’ ”’ (Denz.- 
Bann., nn. 2243 sq.).® 

Thus, it can be said with Merkel- 
bach‘ that embryotomy and every 
operation directly killing the child are 
intrinsically evil and unjust, so that in 
no case, even of medical indication, can 
they be lawful. Note that we are 
speaking of an operation that directly 
kills — namely of an operation which 
first kills the child and only by killing 
the child places the mother out of dan- 
ger. 

The same Merkelbach warns that in 
some cases a priest might prudently 
refrain from admonishing the doctor, 
who is about to perform the operation, 
regarding its unlawfulness. “The doc- 
tor who in a particular case would per- 
form embryotomy is not to be admon- 
ished by the priest, if no good is to be 
expected; but even if no good is ex- 
pected, he is to be warned if he per- 
forms the operation frequently and 
with scandal to the faithful;> also 
in the case in which he would not be 
acting in good faith, for instance, when 
he asks the priest about it and the 
priest’s silence would mean an approval 


—_—_—— es 


* Even after the Encyclical some defended 
the lawfulness of the operation, if its purpose 
were to save the mother from a very grave 
danger, which would bring with it the death 
of thechild. The arbitrariness of this position 
was shown by Fr. Gemelli in the Osservatore 
Romano, January 28, 1931. 

4 “QQ. de embryologia et de sterilisatione,” 
II, q. 2, n. 3 (1937 ed., p. 17). 

5A Catholic physician is certainly obliged 
to know the teaching of the Church relative 
to his own professional duties; and thus, 
even if he should not question the confessor, 
the latter, when suspecting the doctor’s 
ignorance on the matter, would be obliged to 
enlighten him, even if this enlightment would 
be to no avail. 
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of the operation. The mother, if she 
is in good faith, is not to be warned 
here and now of the gravity of her ob- 
ligation, for fear that she might die in 
the state of mortal sin by refusing to 
yield to the priest’s advice.’”® 

It is to be noted finally that embry- 
otomy, being distinct from abortion 
(the violent ejection of an immature 
fetus), does not come under the excom- 
munication latz sententiz against abor- 
tion (Canon 2350, § 1); but those who 
perform embryotomy and all their co- 
operators are by the subsequent effect 
irregular ex delicto, like true homicides 
(Canon 984, § 4). 

The present case was proposed by 
Vermeersch (‘“Theol. Mor.,” II, 620, 
ed. 1928). Certainly, as he remarks, 
if the operation can be delayed, it is 
necessary to wait. The difficulty is, 
therefore, limited to the circumstances 
in which any further delay would be 
fatal to the mother, and when there is 
no positive argument for saying that 
the child is probably alive. 


Former Division of Opinions 


In such circumstances Vermeersch 
quotes Ferreres and Priimmer as favor- 
ing the operation. Ferreres remarked 
(“Th. Mor.,” I, 501): “What if the 
fetus is probably or more probably al- 
ready dead . . . and the death of the 
mother is imminent unless the fetus be 
extracted? Then it seems that the 
certain right of the mother must be pre- 
ferred to the doubtful right of the fetus. 
Likewise Priimmer, Vol. II n. 136.” 
In his ‘‘Casus Conscientix’’ (I, 470) 
Ferreres answers with more assurance: 
“Tt is lawful (to remove a tumor which 
simulates a pregnancy) when the com- 
mon signs of probable pregnancy do not 
appear, or when from other signs it 





6 “QQ. de embr. et de ministr. bapt.,’’ I, 
q. 4, n. 3, p. 34. 


might be argued (constet) that the fetus 
is probably or more probably already 
dead, while the death of the mother 
seems to be imminent unless the opera- 
tion is performed.”’ And again, speak- 
ing of the removal of a tumor in the 
placenta, he considers the doubt: 
“Whether the operation is unlawful, 
or whether the doctor must abstain 
from it because very seldom, though at 
times, the fetus, which certainly would 
die, is stilfalive. . . ;or,on the contrary, 
heshould take care of the mother in spite 
of the slightly probable, though pos- 
sible, danger of killing the living fetus.”’ 
He answers: ‘It cannot be done if it is 
certain (si constat) that the fetus is still 
alive, even if by omitting the operation 
the mother would die.... It can be 
done if it is certain (constat) that the 
fetus is already dead, it not being 
sufficient to know with certainty that 
it will die’ (“‘Casus Consc.,”’ I, 487). 
Fr. Priimmer, invoked by both 
Ferreres and Vermeersch, has these 
words: “If in a difficult delivery the 
fetus is certainly dead in the womb of 
the mother, then indeed it can be sev- 
ered in order to be more easily extrac- 
ted. But if the fetus is not certainly 
but only more probably dead, many 
authors rightly teach craniotomy to 
be licit in order to save the mother, 
because the mother is not bound to 
give up her life for the sake of a fetus 
probably already dead’ (II, 136). 
Vermeersch’s own opinion is not 
clear, since to the words just quoted 
from Priimmer he adds: ‘‘Rather than 
of giving her life for the sake of the 
fetus, it is a question of preserving her 
own life accompanied by the killing of 
the child, if this still lives, as is suffi- 
ciently probable.” Yet, previously he 
had said: “There is no positive proba- 
bility on account of which we could 
say: probably the child is living.” 
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True Solution of Our Case 


Coming to our personal solution, let 
us point out that the case presents two 
explicit circumstances: first, it may be 
prudently presumed that the fetus is 
dead; second, there is no certainty of 
its death. 

In such circumstances, one might be 
tempted to speak of two conflicting 
rights, a right which is certain on the 
part of the mother (to save her life) 
and a right which is uncertain on the 
part of the fetus (which is doubt- 
fully alive). But if, according to theo- 
logians, in such a conflict the right 
which is certain prevails over the right 
which is doubtful, also according to 
theologians in case of a conflict between 
a negative precept (“‘Thou shalt not 
kill”) and an affirmative precept (to 
save one’s life), the negative prevails 
over the affirmative. And let us re- 
mark that they are speaking of an affirm- 
ative precept, while we are not asking 
whether the mother and the doctor are 
bound to care for her health, but rather 
whether they are simply allowed. 

Moreover, in the very conflict be- 
tween a certain and a doubtful right, 
we must distinguish between the doubt 
of right (dubium iuris) and the doubt of 
fact (dubium factt). For when there 


is a question of doubt of fact, we are 
obliged always to follow the safe course 
on a question of justice or injustice. 
A hunter who suspects that an object 
at which he is preparing to shoot is a 
human being, may not disregard his 
suspicion, even if the contrary is more 
probable; otherwise, he would delib- 
erately expose himself to the danger of 
homicide. In our case the doubt is of 
fact, whether the fetus is really alive, 
for if so, it has an indubitable right to 
be preserved; and consequently to per- 
form a surgical operation that would 
kill a living fetus, is to expose oneself to 
the danger of killing a child. 

Thus, we favor the opinion of Merkel- 
bach: “Embryotomy remains unlaw- 
ful even if it is only probable that the 
fetus is still alive, because to expose 
oneself even to the merely probable 
danger of killing an innocent person is 
not lawful.’’’ This is also the opinion 
of Aertnys-Damen: “In the doubt as 
to whether the fetus is still alive, it is 
unlawful to perform embryotomy, as 
long as there is a probability that it is 
alive” (‘‘Theol. Mor.,”’ I, 581, ed. 13). 
And this is the answer we would give to 
the inquiring physician. 





7™“QQ. de embr. et‘ de steril.,”” q. 2, no. 6, 
p. 23. 














The Christian Life and Apostolate of Catholic 
Women 
““ALLOCUTION” OF THE HOLY FATHER TO THE WOMEN OF THE “CHRISTIAN RENAISSANCE” 


(Rinascita Cristiana) ASSEMBLED IN CONVENTION IN Rome, JANUARY 22, 1947. TRANSLATED 
BY Francis X. Guu, S.T.L. 


At the dawn of the history of the 
Church, during the reign of the Em- 
peror Trajan, St. Ignatius of Antioch 
penned an idea which fascinates mod- 
ern minds as though it were the un- 
veiling of two thousand years of ex- 
perience: ‘When it is hated by the 
world, Christianity is not a matter of 
persuasive words but of greatness.’’! 

This passage of the heroic bishop and 
confessor of the Faith returns to Our 
mind in seeing you gathered here about 
us, beloved daughters. Your move- 
ment of “regeneration” seeks to express 
the spirit which dictated that thought 
to the martyr of Christ. And in fact, 
in the religious crisis of our age—the 
most serious perhaps which humanity 
has encountered since the beginning of 
Christianity—the reasoned and scien- 
tific explanation of the truths of the 
Faith, however strong in itself, is 
alone not sufficient. Not sufficient 
either is the ordinary dose, so often 
very light, of a Christian life made up 
of convention and habit. To-day we 
have need of the greatness of a Christi- 
anity- lived in its fullness and with per- 
severing constancy; we have need of a 
bold and vigorous band of men and 
women who, living in the midst of the 
world, are instantly ready to fight for 
their faith, for the law of God, for 
Christ, with eyes fixed on Him as the 
model to imitate, as the leader to follow 
in their work of apostles. This, be- 


1 Ad Romanos, iii. 3. 


loved daughters, is the standard which 
you have adopted for yourselves. 


Firmness in Faith 


1. Firstof all, you seek to be souls of 
full, integral Catholic faith. Even re- 
cently the advice was given to Christi- 
anity that, if it hopes still to maintain 
some importance and wishes to remain 
above a dead level, it must adapt itself 
to the modern way of life and thought, 
to the scientific discoveries and to the 
extraordinary advance of technology, 
in comparison with which its ancient 
forms and its outworn dogmas are sup- 
posedly lamps of the past almost ex- 
tinguished. 

What a mistake, and how clearly it 
reveals the empty illusions of super- 
ficial minds! These seem to wish to 
confine the Church within the narrow 
limits of purely human organizations, 
as in a Procrustean bed. As if the new 
blueprint of the world or the present 
domain of science and technology had 
preémpted the universe and left no 
space free for the supernatural life 
which flows out over all! These mar- 
vellous scientific discoveries (which the 
Church favors and promotes) can 
neither abolish it nor absorb it; in- 
stead, they serve to emphasize, with 
greater strength and efficacy than be- 
fore, the ‘‘eternal power of God.’”* 

But modern thought and modern life 
must be redirected and regained for 


2 Romans, i. 20. 
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Christ. Christ, His truth, and His 
grace are not less necessary to human- 
ity in our time than to humanity of 
yesterday and the day before, of all 
ages past and future. This is the only 
source of salvation—the Catholic 
Faith; not, of course, a mutilated, 
anemic, watered-down faith, but faith 
in all its integrity, purity and vigor. 
Some may regard this faith as ‘‘foolish- 
ness.” This is nothing new; so was it 
even in the time of the Apostle Paul. 
‘ For you, however, it is “‘the power of 
God,’’* and you hope to communicate 
it to your generation with the same 
confidence in victory which animated 
the hearts of the first Christians. We 
praise your resolution. May the Lord 
fructify it with an abundance of His 
blessings! 


Strength of Christian Life 


2. To this firmness in faith you add 
the courage of a sincere observance of 
the commandments of God and of the 
whole law of Christ and of His Church. 

This is indeed no slight merit, es- 
pecially under present conditions. 
Looking closely at the conditions in 
which you find yourselves—the mod- 
ern conceptions and habits of life, the 
modern world with its miseries and its 
misfortunes, but also with its seduc- 
tions and its almost diabolical fascina- 
tion, the tyrannical pressure of mon- 
strously powerful organizations—it is 
necessary to recognize that to remain 
faithful always and everywhere, with- 
out reserve and without bargaining, to 
the commandments of God, requires 
day by day a command of oneself, a 
constant effort, a self-denial which 
reaches at times that heroism which is 
the characteristic sign of martyrdom. 

We have said “without reserve and 
without bargaining,” because who 





* I Corinthians, i. 18. 


could affirm that a soul was serving 
God faithfully if in the fulfillment of 
its Christian duties it manifested 
plainly a worldly spirit; if it carried 
into church its thoughts of self-interest, 
of vanity, of sensuality; if it thought to 
justify or sanctify a frivolous and 
worldly life by inserting some super- 
ficial act of piety or even some child- 
ishly superstitious devotion? 

Quite reasonably you ask frankly: 
“Does the saying of Christ, ‘If anyone 
wishes to come after Me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily and 
follow Me,’ hold for to-day, or not?” 
If it does, then it must be for us a rule 
of life. And in all her conduct, in 
personal matters and in social rela- 
tions (marriage, family, or profession), 
a woman, no more than a man, cannot 
be free to conduct herself arbitrarily 
and for her own pleasure. Must she 
not recognize that in every sphere of 
life there are questions whose solution 
depends always on the imprescriptible 
eommandments of God? In these 
cases, we must put aside all pusillan- 
imity and every vain fear; if God com- 
mands, He will never fail to give with 
His precept the help to carry it out. 

From that fact arises your own de- 
termination: to prepare the way for 
the Lord, to make a straight path for 
His will, chiefly in your own lives, and 
then in the lives of your neighbors. We 
bless this intention of yours. May 
God also deign to vivify it with the 
heavenly dew of His grace! 


Flaming Zeal 

3. Nevertheless, firmness of faith 
and courage in action are still not com- 
pletely sufficient for your aspirations; 
these must enkindle in your hearts the 
luminous and burning flame of zeal. 
Determined as you are to practise the 
~ 4 Luke, ix. 23. 
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holy law of God fully in your lives as 
young women, as wives, as mothers, 
you wish also, in whatever circum- 
stances Providence has placed you, to 
coéperate in conducting souls back to 
the only Lord and Master, and restor- 
ing to them in their submission to the 
divine will, in their docility to infallible 
doctrine, in their sanctification through 
grace, the one true liberty which frees 
them from the humiliating slavery of 
error and of evil. This is the meaning 
of the whole work of redemption. And 
every apostolate, no matter what its 
form, is nothing but a participation in 
that redeeming work of Christ. 

To seek to draw a distinct line of 
separation between religion and life, 
between the supernatural and the 
natural, between the Church and the 
world (as if they had nothing to do 
with each other, and as if the rights of 
God had no validity in the varied 
realities of daily life, individual and 
social), is completely foreign to Catho- 
lic thought, and is indeed openly anti- 
Christian. The more, therefore, the 
forces of darkness increase their pres- 
sure, the more they try to banish the 
Church and religion from the world and 
from life, the more does the Church 
need a tenacious, persevering effort to 
reconquer and subject all spheres of 
human living to the gentle dominion of 
Christ, so that His spirit may inspire 
them more fully, His law rule over 
them more efficaciously, His love tri- 
umph over them more victoriously. 
That is what is meant by the Kingdom 
of Christ. 

This task of the Church is indeed 
difficult; but those who, out of respect 
for a mistaken supernaturalism, would 
like to reduce the Church to a ‘‘purely 
religious” activity, as they express it, 
are nothing but conscienceless deserters 
or deluded individuals, and they are 


doing nothing but play the game of 
their enemies. 

Against tendencies like these you are 
reacting courageously, as is necessary 
in our times. For this reason We have 
been glad to hear of your formation, of 
your experiences, of your happy 
achievements. We praise your willing- 
ness of spirit and invoke upon you the 
fullness of the strength and grace of 
Christ. 


Various Aspects of the Apostolate 


4. In your apostolate you are fol- 
lowing the words of the Divine Master: 
“The Kingdom of God does not come 
in a manner to attract attention.’ 
You do not intend to act with exhibi- 
tions and public demonstrations; 
since, in general, for you the réle of 
organization is destined to remain in 
the background and to be restricted to 
the purely necessary. We have spoken 
of you, in the beginning, as a vanguard 
of attack. But your counteroffensive 
is prepared and executed, not with 
noise and agitation, but in calmness 
and recollection; with silent prayer, 
with acts of self-denial known only to 
God, with constant good example; by 
the vigorous profession of your strong 
convictions and Christian principles 
within a circle of persons who think and 
act differently—by a slow, continuous, 
progressive action exerted on them to 
lead them little by little back to Christ. 

Without doubt, no work, whatever 
it may be, can have stability and dura- 
tion without a minimum of organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, organization, how- 
ever indispensable, remains always a 
means, and only a means, of the apos- 
tolate. Likewise, public demonstra- 
tions have their value, indeed in some 
cases may be quite necessary, particu- 
larly in those places where adverse 


5 Luke, xvii. 20. 
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forces use them with great publicity 
for purposes of propaganda. But for 
the purpose of your particular move- 
ment, you have chosen the proper 
method of work;: the path along which 
you are advancing is safe, and you can 
follow it with confidence. 

The reserve and discretion which are 
proper to the exercise of your zeal are 
not at all passive or a tiring monotony. 
Quite the contrary. Each of you, dedi- 
cated to the common work, must come 
to it with her own character, tempera- 
ment, gifts, and personal means. In- 
deed, the concourse of these different 
qualities will impart to your gentle col- 
laboration its harmony and its special 
characteristics. All of you can and 
ought to show forth the apostolate of 
an exemplary life, of prayer, and of 
sacrifice. And precisely here, beyond 
what is of obligation for each one of the 
faithful, there remans a wide field, 
within which the physical capacities, 
different in each person, and the gener- 
osity of spirit with which—supposing 
always a wholesome judgment and a 
right intention—you correspond to the 
impulses of grace, must determine the 
right and proper measure of your ac- 
tion. 

This diversity of measure and man- 
ner in doing good finds its application 
in both the material order and the 
spiritual. To those among you whose 
economic conditions or other favorable 
circumstances, or a special skill or 
aptitude, allow you to exercise the 
apostolate of charity towards the 
needy, We say with St. Paul: ‘“‘Do not 
let yourselves be overcome by evil, but 
in doing good overcome the evil.’’® To 
the spirit of calumny, mean tattling, 
envy, hate, cruelty, or oppression, you 
must untiringly oppose gentleness and 





* Romans, xii. 21. 


love—the love of the heart, love on 
your lips, love in the works of your 
hands. 

We cannot, at this point, omit a 
paternal word to the group of “Ladies 
of Charity,” here present, who have 
recently held a Congress, with splendid 
results, to render their work more effi- 
cient and better adapted to the present 
needs of the poor. The expression of 
Our pleasure goes out also to you, vigi- 
lant helpers of the needy, and Our 
encouragement and best wishes, so that 
your Father and Founder, St. Vincent 
de Paul, bright star of goodness and of 
succor in every misfortune, may ob- 
tain for you an even greater measure 
of the spirit of mercy, of generosity, of 
charity, of wisdom. 

In conclusion, we must consider the 
apostolate in its strictest meaning, the 
apostolate of immediate personal ac- 
tion on one’s neighbor to gain him for 
Christ. This is not everybody’s work. 
Special qualities are necessary, and a 
formation and training which must be 
the privilege of an “‘elite.’’ Neverthe- 
less, even on that supposition, the ca- 
pacity for this religious apostolate is 
quite different in different persons. 
Strive, then, to know yourselves in 
order to become, each one in her own 
way, messengers of God. But, in 
whatever way you act and with what- 
ever personal traits, the dominant 
character which you must stamp on 
yourselves is that spiritual greatness 
so splendidly extolled by the martyr 
Ignatius. 

You have set lofty goals for your- 
selves, beloved daughters. Therefore, 
you have need of an enlightened and 
generous zeal, of an unshakable con- 
fidence in God, and of an abundant 
and powerful aid from on high, to help 
you in putting them into practice and 
developing them with persistent effort. 
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Make the humble prayer of the Psalm- 
ist your own: “Viam mandatorum 
tuorum curram, cum dilataveris cor 
meum”’ (“I will run in the way of Thy 
commandments when Thou enlargest 
my heart).’”’? And we leave you, as a 
last greeting, the words of the Prince 
of the Apostles: ‘“‘The God of all 
grace, who has called us to His eternal 
glory in Christ Jesus, will perfect you 


7 Ps. exviii. 32. 





after a slight suffering, will comfort you 
and give you strength. To Him be 
glory and dominion forever.’”* 

With this wish and hope We impart 
from Our heart to all of you, to your 
works, to your families, to all who are 
dear to you, as a pledge of the choicest 
favors of heaven, Our Apostolic Bles- 
sing.® 





8]T Peter, v. 10-11. 
® Acta Ap. Sedis, XX XIX, 58-63. 











Living at the Peak in Christ 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


“Christ must be made the central 
motive ideal in all religious effort if 
unity is to be attained in the spiritual 
life. He must be the vital as well as 
the exemplary cause of all interior 
striving. . . .. The reality of the 
religious life is to be found in Christ 
alone as the center towards which 
all must gravitate, and the center 
from which all must proceed. Apart 
from Christ there is no genuine 

irituality. The vital positive prin- 
ciple of the interior life in the Relig- 
ious state is not to be found in this 
or that practice as such, in this or 
that devotion, however praiseworthy 
these may be in themselves. But 
rather the spiritual life of a Religious 
comes from the startling challenge 
of Christ: ‘I have given you an 
example.’ If our Blessed Lord 
meant that for every Christian soul, 
with greater reason He meant it for 

Religious. The Religious life is sim- 

ply the Christian life lived at its peak 

in Christ” (‘Testing the Spirit,’’ 

pp. 135-136). 

Father Duffey has given us a manual 
for spiritual directors.' He modestly 
protests that no book can hope to deal 
with every possible question on the 
subject of Religious vocations, and that 
he intends his book only as a guide for 
directors of vocations to the Religious 
life, and nothing else. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the fitness of the 
individual candidate be determined as 
accurately as possible. A given Religi- 
ous community is playing with high 
stakes in selecting candidates. The 
good of the individual is of deep con- 
cern, but, he says very truly, ‘‘any posi- 
tive doubt about a subject’s qualifi- 


1 “Testing the Spirit,’”’ by Felix D. Duffey, 
C.S.C. (Herder Book Co., 1947). 





cations ought always to be solved in 
favor of thecommunity and not in favor 
of the individual concerned, for the 
whole is greater than any one of its 
parts, and the common good is to be 
preferred to that of a single person.” 


Physical Health and Mental Balance ~ 


It has been customary to ask of the 
candidate a certificate of health, 
physical health, for normal health of 
body-is needed by one who desires to 
give himself to the service of God in the 
varied and demanding labors of the 
Religious life. Not so much stress has 
heretofore been placed upon mental 
balance, mental poise and capacity, 
healthy control of emotions, and right 
inner attitudes and dispositions, all of 
which are equally necessary in meeting 
the exacting demands of the new state. 
Father Duffey has given spiritual 
directors a proper perspective in weigh- 
ing the qualifications of candidates. 
He professes to do nothing more in his 
introductory chapter than to clear the 
ground, and then presents a series of 
directives that will enable one to de- 
termine as far as is humanly possible 
whether a given candidate will be able 
to adapt himself to the Religious life 
with profit to himself and his com- 
munity. He warns that the questions 
he propounds cannot be used as norms 
to detérmine the existence or non- 
existence of a vocation in those who 
offer themselves as candidates, but we 
feel that the use of these questions 
would enable a director to find sub- 
jects for vocations, if not subjects with 
vocations. 
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It is the great St. Augustine who re- 
minds us that those who are about to 
enter do not know their own hearts and 
it is impossible for others to know 
them. In another passage he speaks of 
many who sincerely promised to live up 
to the holy calling they accepted, but 
“‘when they were placed in the furnace, 
they cracked.” The approach to the 
Religious life is planned in such a way 
as to give the postulant and the novice 
every opportunity to determine his 
fitness and his inclination for the life 
that lies before him. He may feel at 
times that he has no inclination to the 
Religious life. He is experiencing 
what Father McCorry (in his excellent 
treatise on vocations, ‘“Most Worthy 
of All Praise’) refers to as a philosophic 
contradiction: a strong inclination 
accompanied by a strong, or even a 
violent, disinclination for the same 
thing at the same time. The imperious 
choice of his own will does not exorcize 
the disinclination that remains, but 
fortunately it is of the genius of Re- 
ligious life that the old revulsion for the 
sacrifices of religion is commonly atro- 
phied in the novitiate. If he suffers 
later a resurgence of the old disin- 
clination, he does not get frightened 
but sets his intellect at work, ferreting, 
probing, and weighing as of old, and 
lets the will force the issue again, as it 
did years ago. The Religious life is it- 
self the crucible in which one’s capacity 
to live the life is fire-tried. If he per- 
severes in his original resolution to live 
the Christian life at its peak in Christ, 
he will succeed. 


Final Judgment on a Vocation 


“Final judgment about a vocation 
should never be made until it is pru- 
dently certain that a subject cannot 
make such readjustments, cannot be 
educated to proper dispositions, can- 


not acquire suitable aptitudes, cannot 
sufficiently control strong emotional 
tendencies, cannot submit himself to 
the discipline of virtue in order to con- 
trol the germs of vice and the motions 
of pride to which original sin has left 
us all heirs.” If he cannot eliminate 
nor reasonably control the inhibitions 
we have enumerated, question arises 
regarding his fitness. 

In this day of testing, vocational 
directors will ponder the possibility of 
mental-aptitude tests for candidates to 
the Religious life. They hesitate to 
apply the mental-aptitude test in this 
field, or perhaps it is better to say 
honestly that no such mental-aptitude 
test exists. Psychometrics are not in- 
fallible. On being asked about the 
advisability of administering psychia- 
tric tests and examinations to candi- 
dates for the priesthood, Dr. Francis J. 
Gerty, eminent psychiatrist and the 
head of the Department of Psychiatry 
at the University of Illinois Medical 
School, gave this answer: “Batteries 
of tests may supply supplementary and 
complementary information, but I do 
not believe that the statement of re- 
sults of tests alone will enable you to 
accept or reject any except the candi- 
dates with more extreme character- 
istics. Tests also do not make due 
allowance for compensative values 
which counterbalance defects.”’ 
Father R. E. Brennan, O.P., in his 
“History of Psychology,” calls our 
attention to the fact that the testers 
have not succeeded, up to now, in 
answering the simple query: ‘“What is 
intelligence?’ Our author modestly 
hesitates to declare that such tests will 
serve as just and ultimate norms for 
judging the fitness of candidates for the 
Religious life. Dr. W. M. Gill, of the 
Cleveland Psychiatric Clinic, admits 
that he does not know of a predeter- 
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mining aptitude test in this field. 
“You would pretty much have to de- 
vise a scheme of your own,’”’ ‘he says. 


Norms of Mental Hygiene 


It is, nevertheless, very necessary 
that exhaustive study of the mental 
health of candidates be made. As St. 
Francis de Sales has declared: ‘‘Noth- 
ing is so destructive to Orders as the 
want of care that is used in examining 
the spirit of those who throw them- 
selves into the cloister.’’ Experienced 
directors can establish basic norms in 
mental hygiene that will enable them 
to discover weaknesses of character, 
wrong inner attitudes, deficient apti- 
tudes, unwholesome emotional states, 
a want of proper dispositions, or obses- 
sional inner apprehensions that posi- 
tively unfit one for the Religious life 
and create problems both for himself 
and his community. 

Early analysis of problems and con- 
flicts, of difficulties and complexes, will 
often eliminate them in good time, or 
at least reveal satisfactory courses of 
action for dealing with them. The 
director must stress positive factors 
(such as good motives, the reasons for 
things, true purposes, and adequate 
ends for volitional effort), but success 
here is profoundly conditioned upon 
personal effort of the subject and the 
counsels of the director. At the same 
time we must remember that there are 
in this field certain factors that cannot 
be measured quantitatively. The 
grace of God gives one a supernatural 
perception that is superior to psycho- 
logical insight. Simple faith will pre- 
vent the skilled director from relying 
upon his own psychological perception 
and mastery, no matter how well de- 
veloped. Nor does he try to cure all 
ills with a single remedy. We cannot 
pour human nature into a mold. The 


great purpose in training the young is 
to develop in them a rational view of 
life, to outline an object and a purpose 
in living, and to teach, as Dr. Thomas 
Verner Moore says in his ‘Personal 
Mental Hygiene,” “by precept and 
example the nobility and fruitfulness 
of a life in which emotions are all sub- 
ject to reason, and reason subject to the 
law of God.”’ The work of establishing 
strong motives of virtuous action as 
counteragents to emotional weaknesses 
is easy in the case of the young. Rea- 
son enlightened by faith will gently 
force the acceptance of these proper 
motives. Where spiritual formation is 
neglected, mental difficulties become 
complicated in adult life. 

Father Duffey does not offer his 
directives as an ultimate measure of the 
reality of a vocation, but rather as 
norms and starting points of thought 
when a lack of the proper spirit is dis- 
cerned in a subject. His questions 
project in strong relief certain funda- 
mental needs and certain basic atti- 
tudes in the Religious-to-be. The 
forming of the subject may and will 
extend over a period of years; his de- 
fects will yield but gradually to a proc- 
ess of observation and testing, of dis- 
cipline and correction, of personal con- 
sultation and monition, and of positive 
training in supernatural and natural 
ideals. 


Testing the Religious Spirit of an As- 
pirant 

The first directive proposes a ques- 
tion about the length of time that the 
subject has had the idea of vocation to 
the Religious life. It is necessary to 
test his religious spirit. His disposi- 
tions, his habits, or even the nature of 
his companionship shed light here. 
Undue pressure from any source makes 
the vocation -suspect. We must be- 
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ware of the victim of a vocation-get- 
ting campaign, which often pushes the 
thoughtless and the unworthy into the 
vestibule of the Religious life. Too 
often overzealous Sisters enter the lists 
as, to use the expression of Father Mc- 
Corry, “the Holy Spirit’s little 
helpers.” High-powered methods of 
salesmanship are out of place in the 
promotion of vocations, nor is the pres- 
ence of a divine vocation ever deter- 
mined absolutely by any external signs. 
There is a quiet little superstition cur- 
rent among nuns that, if you lead an- 
other to Religious life, your own salva- 
tion is secured. The whole concept of 
“‘sponsoring”’ vocations is an exagger- 
ated and foolish one. It will be the 
duty of the director to discover 
whether a vocation is followed through 
wrong motives or as an escape mecha- 
nism. ‘‘It is much better to have a few 
solidly qualified men and women for 
the Religious life than a mass of medi- 
ocrity”’ (p. 27). 

It is imperative that the subject have 
at least a general idea of what his life 
as a future Religious will entail. Op- 
portunity for the study that is essential 
to this end comes in the novitiate. 
“The purpose of the year of novitiate 
under the guidance of the master,’’ de- 
clares Canon 565, ‘‘must be the forma- 
tion of the novices’ character by the 
study of the rule and constitutions, by 
pious meditation and assiduous prayer, 
by instructions in all matters pertain- 
ing to the vows and the cultivation of 
virtue, and by pious exercises condu- 
cive to the complete eradication of 
faulty habits, the control of the pas- 
sions, and the acquisition of virtues.” 
The exact wording of this Canon gives 
a clear idea of the perfection that is the 
beau ideal of the Religious life. In the 
postulate, a period of at least six 
months, the candidate goes through a 


gradual formation, learns what the 
year of novitiate means, and forms at 
least an elementary notion of the na- 
ture of Religious life. The novitiate 
carries forward this formation, leads 
the candidate on to virtue, and im- 
merses him in an ideal of the virtues of 
the Gospel. Here the Religious is 
formed. “Let the novices never for- 
get,’’ writes Pius XI, in his Apostolic 
Letter Unigenitus Dei Filius, ‘‘that the 
kind of men that they are in the noviti- 
ate, the same they will be for the rest 
of their lives. If they once pass that 
time with little or no fruit, it will be a 
hopeless delusion to attempt later on 
by an awakening of fervor to make 
good the omissions of their novice 
days.” In this special school of Christ 
the candidate proves himself, puts off 
the old man, progresses towards mas- 
tery of himself, perfects his motives, 
and acquires habits of virtue. 

Among other things he learns here 
that the Religious state is essentially a 
life of sacrifice of self. Submitting 
himself .to rational direction of his 
efforts in imitation of Christ, he is 
nurtured spiritually to the point where 
he is willing to give himself as a holo- 
caust to God in imitation of Christ. 
The sacrifice of those who go into re- 
ligion is not like ordinary sacrifices, 
which are over in a short space of time; 
the Religious may have a long life be- 
fore him, and every day of it involves a 
renewal of his sacrifice. The demand is 
great but the Master admits of no 
modification or limitation. He warns 
him who would build a tower to sit 
down first and count the cost that must 
be paid. In the third of his directives 
Father Duffey tells vocational coun- 
sellors that they have a duty to see 
that the correct notion of sacrifice is 
planted in the minds of candidates 
early in their formative years. 
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Insufficiency of All Natural Motives 


No merely natural motive is suffi- 
cient to guarantee permanency and 
happiness in the Religious state. The 
prompting motive ought to be in some 
way supernatural. It is simple folly 
to think that a motive of pleasing 
parents and relatives or of making an 
impression upon them, of attempting 
to escape from a life problem or to 
submerge some disappointment in life, 
or any similar natural motive, will 
lead one to happiness in the Religious 
life. The vocational counsellor must 
discern the predominant motive that 
prompts the aspirant and resolutely 
refuse to admit one whose motive is 
not now and cannot become super- 
natural in character. The director 
who fails in this contributes to the mis- 
direction of a human life. 

The testing of the candidate will de- 
termine whether he is prompted by 
reverential fear or servile fear. The 
first is an entirely normal drive in life 
and recognizes the will of God in 
every mandate of lawful authority; 
the second type of fear is below the dig- 
nity of a free being, argues a weakness 
in the fundamental virtue of faith, and 
makes for nothing more than an un- 
healthy obsequiousness. This errone- 
ous idea of obedience nullifies all its 
values, stifles initiative, and produces 
only a psychosis of inferiority. Closely 
allied to servile fear is human respect, 
which gives a discordant note to the 
conduct of a Religious aspirant. It is 
a vice which leads to odd extremes in 
young and immature minds and in- 
volves them in difficulties that would 
puzzle a psychoanalyst. In extreme 
form it leads to inactivity through fear 
of acting lest one displease others, and 
to spiritual inanition. The counsellor 
can do much to overcome such an 
unfortunate propensity by stirring the 


candidate to face the reality of life, to 
be keenly conscious of his place in 
God’s scheme of things, and to remem- 
ber that obedience enhances the value 
of life. If he makes a mistake, what of 
it? This is what his nature entails and 
produces of itself. The truly religious 
man attributes any excellence achieved 
to higher power. His sufficiency is 
from God. 

Our author warns against the emo- 
tion of fear where it appears as a domi- 
nating factor in a candidate’s life, and 
recommends that he subject this emo- 
tion to the rule of reason and grace. 
Fear in the presence of real danger is 
not an abnormal reaction, but if the 
emotion threatens to stifle reason and 
grace, the counsellor must set up in 
opposition the strongest natural and 
supernatural motives that he can dis- 
cover through an analysis of the candi- 
date’s difficulty. If no motivation is 
found sufficient to make fear and other 
strong emotional tendencies subservi- 
ent to reason and faith, we can enter- 
tain little hope of success in a mode of 
life that demands the utmost in mental 
health. 


Treachery of Daydreaming 


Great advance in the spiritual life is 
made when the candidate learns to face 
the task at hand as given by God to 
sanctify us, and to do it manfully with 
utter trust in God’s providence and 
with no thought of turning aside from 
it until He directs us to do so. Father 
Duffey warns the aspirant against the 
treachery of daydreaming. “It is a 
hazardous pastime, and ‘may lead to 
dangerous introversion with fancies 
serving as substitutions for the actu- 
alities of life... . (It is) a waste of 
precious time and a feeding of false 
complacency.’”’ The counsellor can 
usually eradicate a tendency to day- 
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dreaming through wholesome motiva- 
tions based on reason in relation to a 
person’s vocational ideal. Fanciful 
- castle-building stands in the way of in- 
terest and achievement in every field 
of human endeavor. He who would live 
effectively, in religion or out of it, must 
not dwell in the realm of uncontrolled 
fancy. Happily the challenge and ad- 
venture of striving after perfection 
chains the Religious aspirant to the 
realities of living. 

A certain measure of worry and anxi- 
ety is the penalty we must pay for liv- 
ing in this vale of tears. The best 
antidote for extreme worry is devout 
reading of and meditation upon the 
counsels of Jesus Christ. Repeatedly 
He urges us to face reality with con- 
fidence, with utter trust in God’s 
providence. Natural motives to con- 
quer worry are derived from the ex- 
pressions of philosophers. The Re- 
ligious aspirant rises quickly to the 
plane of the supernatural, and remem- 
bers that it is our business in life to 
bring our wills into complete subjec- 
tion to Him who reaches from end to 
end mightily and disposes of all things 
sweetly. Anxiety is sometimes used in- 
terchangeably with worry. The peace 
of the Religious life demands the ab- 
sence of painful uneasiness of mind 
over impending or anticipated ills: A 
_measure of anxiety may serve a useful 
purpose under the eye of reason; it is, 


says Father Duffey, an oil to the ma- 
chinery of prudent caution and fore- 
sight. In its extreme form it paralyzes 
reasonable action, becomes a super- 
stition, and traces its origin to a 
peculiar form of pride. The counsels of 
Our Blessed Lord should enable the 
Religious to put away all undue anxi- 
ety: “Do not fret, then, over to-mor- 
row; leave to-morrow to fret over its 
own needs; for to-day, to-day’s trou- 
bles are enough” (Knox translation of 
Matt., vi. 34). Our author recom- 
mends a simple trust in the good provi- 
dence of God as anxiety’s best preven- 
tive remedy. This simple trust is 
beautifully expressed in the prayer of 
Cardinal Newman: “I protest, O my 
Lord, that, through Thy grace, I will 
follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest, 
and will not lead the way.’’*- 

We have not completed the story of 
“Testing the Spirit.” In a future arti- 
cle we shall digest more of the author’s 
directives, which he tells us are sug- 
gestive rather than comprehensive. 
There remains also his outline of what 
a subject may be able to do for himself 
in examining his own spirit. This is 
followed by a chapter on the theology 
of a vocation. Of these matters we 
shall write at another time. 





? Quoted from “Spiritual y of New- 
man” by W. R. Lamm, S.M. (Bruce, 1934), 


p. 170 
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Microphones are harsh and impar- 
tial masters. Usually every voice 
characteristic, good or bad, is caught 
in this gadget’s greedy clutches, and is 
reproduced at the opposite end of the 
public address (P.A.) system—the 
loud speakers. Priests are sometimes 
amazed when they learn that elements 
of sound not intended to be amplified 
blast forth from the loud speakers in 
the church. All of us have heard such 
rumblings. Sometimes the speaker’s 
voice sounds as if it were coming from 
the bottom of an empty pickle barrel; 
again the voice fades in and out, re- 
minding one of the ebb and flow of the 
tide; or the loud speakers give forth a 
series of whines and whistles reminis- 
cent of the sound effects in a murder 
mystery program. When such rum- 
blings occur, priests are likely to blame 
the P.A. system: “Get these P.A. sys- 
tems out of the churches!’’ Or: ‘Let me 
use my natural speaking apparatus!” 
All too frequently these defects can and 
should be attributed to the priest’s 
own faulty microphone techniques. 
Pulpit and speech techniques should 
vary with different kinds of ‘‘mikes.” 

The purpose of this brief article is to 
explain in non-technical language the 
various types of mikes and to suggest a 
few working principles which should 
help those who preach in churches 
equipped with P.A. systems. 

A microphone is an instrument used 
to transform physical sound into elec- 
trical energy, which energy is amplified 
and: fed to the loud speakers where 
electrical energy is converted back 





The Mike and Father’s Sermon 
By Joun H. WIvias, S.J. 


again into physical sound. In general, 
there are three kinds of mikes: velocity, 
cardioid, and pressure. 

Without getting lost in the intrica- 
cies of electronics, we might say that 
a velocity mike derives its name from 
the fact that inside the grill-work there 
is a free-moving ribbon fastened only 
at the two ends, which ribbon vibrates 
in harmony with the velocity of the 
airs molecular movements (speech). 
Other popular and trade names for this 
kind of mike are: ribbon, junior ve- 
locity, and veracoustic velocity. 

In pressure mikes the molecular 
movement of the air bombards a fixed 
diaphragm inside the grill-work; the 
pressure thus created generates move- 
ment which is transformed into elec- 
trical energy. Other names for mikes 
which operate on this pressure prin- 
ciple are: dynamic, carbon, crystal 
diaphragm type, salt shaker, and eight 
ball. Most P.A. systems use the pres- 
sure type of mike, for it is more rugged 
and less expensive. 

For all practical purposes the car- 
dioid mike functions on the same prin- 
ciple as the velocity microphone. The 
name ‘‘cardioid”’ is given to this mike 
because the pick-up pattern (the area 
around the live end of the mike from 
which sound can be effectively picked 
up), can be plotted or diagrammed in 
the shape of a heart. 

“But when I amin the pulpit, howam 
I to know what type of mike is staring 
me in the face?” If you have not asked 
the pastor beforehand, read the trade 
name at the base of every microphone, 
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Eighteen inches is about the right 
distance to be away from velocity and 
cardioid mikes. If one speaks closer 
' than this, velocity and cardioid mikes 
(which are very sensitive) have a tend- 
ency to eliminate all the high frequen- 
cies in the voice and accentuate the 
low frequencies (tones for all practical 
purposes). Working too close to these 
mikes produces a deep, unnatural, and 
sepulchral tone. Rather free move- 
ment to the sides is permitted in the 
pulpit when such mikes are used, be- 
cause the pick-up pattern permits these 
movements without any noticeable 
change in the output. However, if the 
speaker wishes to get louder (e.g., for 
emphasis), he should recede a little 
from velocity and cardioid mikes, lest 
a sudden overloading results in a dis- 
cordant rattle from the loud speakers. 

With pressure mikes it is necessary 
to speak much closer—between six 
and eight inches away or about a 
hand’s width from the mike—for this 
kind of microphone is not as sensitive 
as the velocity and cardioid types. 
Almost no movement to the sides is 
permitted with a pressure mike, be- 
cause the pick-up pattern is rather 
limited. In general, one should speak 
directly into a pressure mike, but if the 
speaker’s voice is explosive, noticeably 


TYPE TRADE NAMES 


sibilant, husky or whining, it is usually 
better to speak across the face of the 
mike in order to minimize these disad- 
vantages. Above all, don’t move about 
in the pulpit when using a pressure 
mike. 

If the amplification system is nor- 
mal, with velocity and cardioid mikes 
the speaker should talk in a conversa- 
tional tone and volume that he would 
use in addressing a person who is pre- 
sumably about four feet away. When 
using a pressure mike, the speaker 
should speak a little louder than normal 
conversational volume to a person pre- 
sumably about six or eight feet away. 
Remember, however, that the purpose 
of the P.A. system is to help the 
speaker; hence, let it do at least some 
of the work. In cases where the ampli- 
fying system is on the temperamental 
side, ask the pastor or his assistant how 
loud you should speak. 

Perhaps all of this is a little confus- 
ing, so the following schematic form 
may help. Ask someone or look for the 
trade name. If you know your mikes 
and follow these few general principles, 
God’s word will come to the faithful 
intelligently and pleasingly. Of course, 
no microphone will compensate for 
slovenly enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion. 


PuLPit TECHNIQUE 


Stand about 18 inches away. 


Junior velocity 
Ribbon 


Velocity 
Veracoustic vel. 


Speak in conversational volume to imaginary 
person about 4 feet away. 
You may move to the sides, but direct voice 


towards mike. 
Stand about 6 or 8 inches away. 


Carbon 
Dynamic A 
Diaphragm type 
Salt shaker 
Eight ball 


Pressure 


Speak a little above conversational volume to 


person about 8 feet away. 


maginary 

Do not move at all. 

‘If voice is harsh or sibilant, speak across face 
of mike; otherwise directly into mike. 


Stand about 18 inches away. 
Speak in conversational volume to imaginary 


Cardioid 


person about 4 feet away. 
You may move to sides and pay little attention 


“to direction of the voice. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Is Heaven a Place? 


One of the advantages of writing in 
a Clerical periodical is a certain sense of 
freedom which the writer enjoys. He 
need have no fear of not being under- 
stood, or of being misunderstood, or of 
causing scandalum pusillorum, even 
though at times some clerical eyebrows 
may be raised at this or that statement: 
this may be an excellent thing for the 
ecclesiastical eyebrows, for it may lead 
the owner to some personal study and 
investigation. Thus, the query at the 
head of this paragraph will surely be 
answered in an emphatic affirmative— 
and quite properly so, of course. But 
what kind of place is heaven—or, rather 
are the elect localized in heaven as we 
are localized in our church, or as a book 
is localized on our shelves? The ques- 
tion is not so irrelevant as might appear 
at first sight. This problem is one of 
several of the same kind which have 
been discussed in recent issues of that 
excellent French Review, the Ami du 
Clergé, which is a very fine forum for 
discussion, or rather a kind of ecclesias- 
tical “Brain Trust” to which all sorts 
of queries may be addressed and which 
are answered by experts. 

In one of his essays a well-known 
dignitary of the Anglican Establish- 
ment, who is also an able journalist 
and a frequent and often bitter critic 
of the Catholic Church, lays down the 
“principle” that men can only think of 
heaven as “‘local,’’ that is, as an abode, 
a world, call it what you like, beyond 


the starry sky. Now modern science 
has utterly changed all our notions 
about the space around this planet of 
ours. Modern astronomy, it is claimed, 
leaves no’ room for a heaven such as 
medieval man, and even a theologian 
like St. Thomas, imagined. From this 
assertion to a denial of the very exist- 
ence of heaven it is not a very big 
step. However, heaven is not to be 
ruled out of court on the plea that 
modern soundings of the depths of 
sidereal space leave no room for it. 

It is a fact that it has pleased divine 
wisdom to tell us nothing, or next to ° 
nothing, about what, for lack of a bet- 
ter term, I may call the physical con- 
ditions of heaven—that is, whether it 
is a material place in the sense in which 
we understand that expression. If we 
study carefully the official teaching of 
the Church, whether as propounded in 
her dogmatic definitions or in her ad-- 
mirable liturgy (which, to be sure, is 
also a locus theologicus, since the 
Church cannot but pray as she be- 
lieves), we cannot fail to perceive at 
once that when she speaks of the 
souls of the departed, or of the Saints, 


- she refers to their state, or their con- 


dition, or to the condition of their 
bodies after the general resurrection, 
rather than to the abode they may be 
said to be occupying. The locum re- 
frigerit, lucis et pacis of the Memento 
of the Dead may seem a definite asser- 
tion that these souls are in a place, but 
since there is question of souls, the 
word Jocus has not the meaning it has 


in ordinary speech. 
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It is a fact, on the other hand, that 
the Fathers, and many theologians, 
have localized heaven, hell and pur- 
gatory. So does Holy Writ: “If I 
ascend into heaven, Thou art there: if 
I descend into hell, Thou art present”’ 
(Ps. cxxxviii. 8). This thought is re- 
peated almost word for word by Amos, 
though this time the speaker is Yaweh 
(Amos, ix. 2). Without departing 
from the opinion of the Fathers (which 
would be a rash act), we must neverthe- 
less allow for a good deal of allegory 
and symbolism in their language as well 
as in that of the Scriptures. The 
underworld, the lower regions (infer- 
mus), are conceived in relation to the 
reprobate. Heaven, at the other ex- 
treme, is viewed in relation to the elect 
who rejoice in the vision of God. But 
there is a real foundation for the sym- 
bolism. As night and day exclude 
each other, so does an infinite gulf in- 
tervene between the just and the 
wicked. There is a state, a mode of 
existence, a life, beyond this present 
existence and beyond the reach of 
either mind or sense, in which men are 
either supremely happy or unutterably 
wretched. What could be more natu- 
ral than to describe these opposite 
states by the notion of an upper and a 
lower world? 

The argument for a local heaven is 
based on the fact of the resurrection of 
the just with a real body, though one 
endowed with new qualities and pre- 
rogatives. A real body, however spir- 
itualized, seems to require a physical 
location, or a material environment: 
in other words, it would seem that it 
must necessarily be contained within 
the dimensions of other bodies. This 
is the only mode of location that we 
can think of. However, is it impos- 
sible to conceive a body not contained 
within the dimensions of other bodies? 


If the hypothesis is possible, we should 
have a body not located in space and 
it could not be said to be in any one 
particular place. In his commentary 
on Eph., iv. 10, St. Thomas says that 
“the more perfectly a body partakes of 
the divine goodness, the more is it 
raised above the corporeal order, which 
is a local one. ... Hence, it behoves 
the body of Christ to be established 
above all bodies.”” Here the word 
“above’’ is surely not to be understood 
in a local sense. 

However far we may stretch the 
boundaries of the physical universe, 
there must be a limit to it — a material 
infinite is not possible. We may, there- 
fore, imagine the body of the Incarnate 
Word as existing outside and inde- 
pendently of the laws that govern 
other bodies; and since Christ’s resur- 
rection, and the condition of His risen 
body, are the pattern of the resurrec- 
tion and of the future state of the elect, 
the same may hold good in their case. 
St. Peter has a cryptic, and for that 
very reason a particularly arresting, 
text. After stating that the earth as 
we see it, and all that it contains, is to 
be destroyed in a great conflagration, 
headds: ‘‘We look for new heavens and 
a new earth, according to His promises, 
in which justice dwelleth” (II Pet., iti. 
13). Justice, as such, does not exist. 
There are only just, or holy, people. 
Might it not be, since God can never 
be a destroyer nor undo what He has 
made, that after this cleansing fire He 
will transform and transfigure the 
physical cosmos, which will then be the 
habitat, so to speak, of the elect? In 
any case the risen bodies of the blessed 
are independent of their surroundings. 
Their impassibility and incorruptibil- 
ity put them beyond the action or 
influence of the natural forces, while 
agility and subtlety spiritualize them 
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to the full extent in which a body, while 
remaining a body, can be made to share 
in the attributes of a spirit. More- 
over, the very dignity of the risen and 
glorified bodies seems to require that 
it should have the source of its hap- 
piness within itself and that it should 
be independent of its ambience for its 
perfect contentment. God has re- 
vealed nothing. The Bible speaks in 
highly symbolic terms. So, it is a wise 
thing not to take too realistic or mate- 
rialistic view of the abode of the elect, 
but rather to make sure that we shall 
be of their number. 


‘Our Father Who Art in Heaven’’ 


What does Our Lord mean by the 
opening words of His own Prayer? 
The expression, “Our Father’ or 
“your Father in heaven,’”’ occurs re- 
peatedly in St. Matthew. St. Luke 
omits it from his text of the Lord’s 
Prayer. St. Mark has it twice (xi. 25, 
26). St. Matthew wrote for the bene- 
fit of the Judeo-Christians; so, we may 
take it that he conformed to Jewish 
custom—or, to speak more accurately, 
Our Lord did. The clause ‘in heaven” 
is not restrictive for God is everywhere 
and in Him we live and move and have 
our being (Acts, xvii. 28). God is not 
localized in heayen: ‘“‘Do not I fill 





heaven and earth?’ saith the Lord”’ 
(Jer., xxiii. 24). That most illustrious 
of modern exegetes, the late P. Lag- 
range (commenting on Matt., vi. 9), 
writes: “The perfect ones find God 
within themselves; yet, prayer is aptly 
described as an elevation—a raising— 
because the things of the spirit are 
above the material world (the met- 
aphor is inescapable). Heaven, raised 
above the earth, is as it were their 
natural region; hence, also it is the 
abode of God. Religious thought took 


a big step forward when it came to 
designate God as the God of heaven, 
for in this way it freed itself from any 
connection with the world in which we 
live, placed Him on a transcendent 
plane and acknowledged His sovereign 
dominion.... The words are a sum- 
mons to all men to break through 
their wretched environment and to 
rise higher, towards the Father.” 

The words, ‘‘who art in heaven,” 
must accordingly be understood as 
referring, not to a material location, 
but to a transcendent elevation above 
all created things. Of this elevation 
we too are called to partake in the 
beatific vision, when, as Bossuet puts 
it, ‘we shall be happy in Him, through 
Him, with Him. That is why we cry: 
‘Our Father who art in heaven.’ We 
do so that we may understand whither 
He calls us.”” In other words, the for- 
mula ‘“‘who art in heaven’’ must be 
understood in a spiritual sense, not a 
local one, as signifying God’s transcen- 
dence. Nor is there any reasonable 
fear lest in this view God should appear 
so utterly detached from the world as 
to take no interest in it. The very 
fact that we are called upon to raise 
our voice to ‘Our Father’’ is proof that 
we are heard in heaven; that is, God’s 
transcendence is only one aspect of 
His adorable nature. If He is infinitely 
aloof, He is likewise most intimately 
related to His creatures. He is indeed 
infinitely transcendent, but He is also 
immanent in the world He made. 
Both these views of God are supremely 
inspiring ones. 

But it is wise not to attach a “‘local’’ 
meaning to the words “in heaven.” 
The Ami du Clergé writes: ‘‘For years 
we have endeavored to react against 
the ‘localizations’ of the souls of the 
departed, and theologians speak more 
and more of the ‘state’ of these souls 
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and display great caution when, to use 
the expression of Mgr. Gaudel (‘Dict. 
de Théol.,’ art. Limbo) they have oc- 
casion to speak of the ‘geography’ of 
the next world, of which we have 
neither revelation nor experimental 
knowledge.” If caution is required 
when there is question of ‘‘localizing’’ 
souls, it is even more in order not to 
‘localize’ God. Even before the world 
was made, God could be said to be ‘‘in 
heaven,” since the expression signifies 
His transcendence and utter indepen- 
dence or aloofness—I take the latter 
term in the good sense—-so that He is 
infinitely above all that is not Himself. 
He is His own heaven. He has no 
necessary relation to aught beside 
Himself. He is absolutely self-con- 
tained and self-sufficient, for He is 
Beauty and Good itself. 

One thing is certain: if we visualize 
a material heaven beyond the bounda- 
ries of this universe, it is God’s dwel- 
ling place, or He can be said to abide 
in it, solely because He is its Maker, 
since “‘the divine essence is in a crea- 
ture only in so far as its virtue is applied 
to that creature.’ From God’s stand- 
point there is no diversity in the mode 
of His presence anywhere. Any differ- 
ence must be viewed from the creature’s 
standpoint: any diversity arises from 
the diversity of the effects produced by 
God’s power, which, since everything 
in God is God, is not really distinct 
from His nature. God is His own 
heaven; He cannot be localized, except 
by analogy. The more spiritual our 
understanding of the phrase “‘who art 
in heaven’”’ is, the truer it is. 


Can There Be Progress in the 
Beatific Vision? 


The thought of the transcendence of 
the divine nature has led some well- 


meaning people to imagine that the 
blessed in heaven, who see God by an 
intuitive vision, may make continuous 
progress in their knowledge of God; 
in other words, that God will reveal to 
them ever greater depths of beauty 
and perfection. But they add that 
even so no created spirit shall ever 
know God as much as He can be known 
precisely because He is transcendent. 
These who have held such views started 
from the idea of God’s infinite good- 
ness. Goodness tends to spread itself 
abroad, to communicate itself. No 
outstanding names can be quoted in 
support of this opinion. For his part, 
St. Thomas makes short work of it. 
“The object of the beatific vision,’ he 
writes,“‘is the divine substance itself. 
Now, this substance has its being in 
eternity, nay, rather, it is eternity it- 
self; hence, the aforesaid vision must 
be in a participated eternity.” Eter- 
nity must not be thought of in terms of 
time. It is not endless duration, but 
intensity, fullness, fixity of life. Any 
progress in the vision of God would 
mean progress in the essential glory 
and happiness of the elect, for that 
blessedness consists precisely in the 
intuitive knowledge of the Godhead. 
Such an increase would postulate an 
increase of the medium in which the 
vision takes place, the /umen gloriz. 
Now, this illumination is proportioned 
to the grace, or the charity, or, if you 
like, the merits acquired in this tem- 
poral life. At death the human spirit 
arrives in termino—henceforth it is 
incapable of further growth: venit nox 
quando nemo potest operari (John, ix. 4). 
Hence, all idea of progress—or, what 
amounts to the same thing, all idea of 
succession in the beatific vision—is un- 
thinkable. St. Augustine uses pictur- 
esque language when speaking of this 
state, but his words are as accurate as 
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the technical terminology of St. Tho- 
mas: “‘Volubiles non erunt nostre cogi- 
tationes, ab aliis in alia euntes atque re- 
deuntes, sed omnem scientiam nostram 
uno simul conspectu videbimus: no 
longer shall our thoughts flit hither and 
thither, passing from one object to an- 
other and returning to that which they 
had quitted: we shall know at a glance 
all that we shall have ability to know’”’ 
(P.L., XLII, 1079). St. Thomas states 
the reason: because the blissful vision 
is an instant which does not pass or van- 
ish, it is necessarily the self-same 
eternally, and so precludes all further 
advance in the intuitive vision of God. 
There is, of course, an infinite diversity 
of degrees of knowledge, but the com- 
bined knowledge of all the elect will 
never be equivalent to the comprehen- 
_ sion of God, simply because the finite 
can never compass the infinite. The 
whole of God (totus Deus) is seen, yet 
not wholly (non totaliter). 


Priests in the Factory 


The French Hierarchy have had to 
study carefully the question of priests 
doffing their cassocks, or Religious 
their habits, in order to put on the 
overall of the factory worker. Some 
priests and Religious have actually 
done this and many others seem to 
have similar intentions, with a view to 
establishing contact with the masses of 
workers who have become estranged 
from the Church. By sharing their 
toil, these priests hope to bring them 
back to the practice of religion. The 
bishops decided that in exceptional 
circumstances and under well-defined 
conditions this kind of apostolate 
might be undertaken by men of ma- 
ture character and proved virtue. But 
at the same time the prelates point out 
that this kind of Catholic Action is 
rather the province of the lay apostle. 


“The priest is essentially a man of God. 
Like the Apostles’ office, his profes- 
sional duty is to give himself continu- 
ally to prayer and to the ministry of 
the word” (Acts, vi. 4). The bishops 
observe that what the laity look for in 
a priest is the example of an unworldly, 
austere, laborious life. Those best 
qualified to express an opinion on the 
subject, the bishops write, unani- 
mously declare that the laboring 
masses do not want to see their priests 
engaged in manual labor. It is indeed 
most desirable that the clergy should 
be in close contact with the working 
classes, but to achieve this desirable 
end it is not necessary to adopt their 
manner of life or to share their occupa- 
tions. What the laity wish to see in a 
priest is that he be a priest. They 
have a pretty shrewd notion of the de- 
mands of the priestly vocation. The 
above is a summary of a document 
which appeared in Documentation Cath- 
olique, September 1, 1946. 


Has the Church Failed? 


I should like to conclude this survey 
with one or two short quotations from 
a recently published book under the 
above title. It is not a Catholic book, 
and the writers are various notable 
clergymen and ministers. Some of the 
things they say are, however, well 
worth noting. Thus, Dean Inge writes 
that ‘‘people say that Christianity has 
failed because the majority are uncon- 
verted, though Christ never held out 
hopes that they would be.” Another 
Dean, that of Exeter, writes that ‘‘the 
Church is not a human device for in- 
creasing the amenities of life.... It 
is, in Bible language, the Body of 
Christ.”” A reviewer of the book, 
writing in one of the outstanding non- 
Catholic periodicals, says on his part 
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that “when the interested secularist 
suggests that the Church in England 
has ‘failed,’ all that he usually means 
is that she has refused to abandon her 
true mission and message in favor of an 
excursion among the ephemeral preoc- 
cupations of the indifferent. But the 
prodigal’s father did not follow him to 
the far country; he waited for him to 
come home and, in the meantime, saw 
to it that the home was ready to receive 
him when he came.” He adds: “It 
can have escaped no one’s notice that 
the complaints of ‘empty pews’ come 
predominantly from Protestantism. 
Neither the Roman nor—to a lesser 
extent—the Anglican Catholics (sic) 
have reason to complain. Their ‘fail- 


ure’ is mainly that they have not suffi- 
cient priests to deal, in as much detail 
as they would wish, with the needs of 
the faithful.’”’ The reviewer concludes 
that “‘what has failed is not the 
Church, but a vague, sentimental 
ethicism, with a slightly ‘progressive’ 
tinge, which is commonly miscalled 
‘Christianity,’ but which is, in fact, 
Christianity’s subtle enemy.” 

This is interesting even for Catholics, 
but I must warn the reader that the 
word “Church,” in the above quota- 
tions, is made to include the Church of 
England, so that all that is claimed for 
the Church is indeed true of the Cath- 
olic Church, but not of the religion as 
by law established. 
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Answers to Questions 


Are Diocesan Consultors to Be 
Addressed as Very Reverend? 


Question: I am V.G. of my diocese. 
I was lately asked what authority I 
had for addressing consultors as Very 
Reverend. I thought it was in Woy- 
wod, but I cannot find it either in Woy- 
wod or Augustine. I am sure that I 
saw it somewhere. I maintain that 
presidents of seminaries, diocesan con- 
sultors, are entitled to be thus addressed; 
but Iam not quite sure about irre- 
movable pastors and deans. Would 
you give me the correct way to address 
them? For I like to give a man every- 
thing that’s coming to him in so far as 
possible. 
SINCERUS. 
Answer: The Code tells us that a 
Vicar General ranks as Prothonotary 
Apostolic, and I take for granted that 
you are not listed as a formal monsig- 
nor. This is why I address you as 
Right Reverend, because by reason of 
your office you outrank all prelates be- 
low the dignity of bishop; and you 
seem to have the right to wear the pro- 
thonotarial robes and other insignia. 
Whether it is prudent to do so, is an- 
other question entirely. I don’t hesi- 
tate to say the diocesan consultors, 
being the equivalent of cathedral 
canons, have the rank of canons as far 
as honor and precedence are concerned. 
And if I am rightly informed, all cathe- 
dral canons enjoy the title of at least 
Very Reverend—some of our Southern 
cathedrals have canons of honor, and 
these are addressed as Very Reverend. 
I am aware that the late Father 
Peter A. Paarth, S.T.L., in his “Legal 
Formulary” (published about the turn 
of the century), declares that neither 
consultors nor permanent rectors rank 
as Very Reverends; but his reasons 


are not at all conclusive. For a perma- 
nent rector of those days was hardly 
more than, rather hardly as much as, a 
canonical pastor at the present time 
who is irremovable, as most pastors are 
throughout the world; we in this 
country have only the exception in the 
case of new parishes when the bishop 
declares at their erection that they are 
not to be irremovable, although this 
latter implies only a difference in de- 
gree of canonical removability. I 
agree that pastors should not be called 
Very Reverend on any score. But the 
consultors are in a different category; 
they are the equivalent of canons, and 
canons share in some of the honored 
dignity of a bishop—in the old forms 
of judicial records a simple priest act- 
ing as judge was referred to as Most 
Reverend, because he shared the ex- 
ternal jurisdiction of the bishop. So, 
the consultors are the native electors 
of the administrator of the diocese; 
and before his election are collegiately 
the administrator themselves. Hence, 
they should rank as Very Reverend, at 
the very least. In very many dioceses 
most of them are Domestic Prelates; 
and hence rank as Right Reverend. 
Strictly speaking, diocesan deans 
would seem to have no title to Very 
Reverend; but I think they are very 
generally accorded that title. In other 
instances, they are made monsignori; 
if old enough, they are made domestic 
prelates—and if not, Papal chamber- 
lains. The same holds true of the rec- 
tors of diocesan seminaries. By reason 
of their position, they are not entitled 
to the Very Reverend; but very many 
of them have the sacred degrees of 
either Licentiate or Doctor of Theology 
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or Canon Law, and these degrees carry 
with them the Papal privilege of being 
Admodum Reverendus. ‘This latter is 
something that Father Baarth, al- 


' ready mentioned, did not seem to be 


aware of; for although he has S.T.L. 
after his name, he has only Reverend 
before it. 


Must Orthodox Converts’ Be 

Conditionally Baptized ?—How Is 

Catholic Editor to Answer Certain 
Christophers? 

Questions: (1) Must converts from 
Orthodox heresies (Greek, Russian) be 
baptized conditionally? Reasoning 
that the consecration of their holy 
oils might be questioned, is it not 
necessary at least to supply the cere- 
monies of Baptism before they are ad- 
mitted to the rest of the Sacraments? 

(2) What is the obligation, con- 
sidering the starry-eyed exhortation of 
the “Christophers” urging Catholics 
on to literary endeavors—of a Catholic 
editor for a Catholic publication to re- 
turn rejected manuscripts or pay for 
them within a reasonable time? 

A NERVE-DEVELOPING PRIEST. 


Answers: (1) Converts from Eastern 
Orthodoxy are presumed validly bap- 
tized unless the fact of baptism itself 
is questionable. In an individual case 
the fact might be certain; and there 
might be positive reason for doubting 
the validity of the Sacrament itself. 
In that case conditional baptism must 
be given if the doubt is really probable. 

Even if the oils used were of dubious 
consecration, there would be no com- 
pelling reason for supplying the cere- 
monies, even the ceremonies where the 
oils were used; for there is no question 
of validity of the Sacrament, and the 
oils can be presumed validly blessed or 
consecrated unless the contrary is 
apparent. Besides, the confirmation 
of the Orthodox groups is considered 
valid and their anointings also, since 


that same ancient pontifical privilege 
which gave the priest the right to con- 
firm after baptism also gave him the 
right to bless oils for the anointing of 
the sick. Even the practice of the 
Church is not to exact from converts of 
these groups a confession except of sins 
committed since their last valid and 
integral confession. In other words, 
the Church never withdrew jurisdiction 
from these dissenting groups. 

(2) Let us keep our sense of humor 
and always make allowance for oratori- 
cal pose and exaggeration. Let us 
remember, too, that oratory is not a 
creative art; it declares, and does not 
enjoin obligation. So, if aspiring writ- 
ers desire their manuscripts accepted 
or returned, let them enclose return 
postage if they desire back safe and 
sound the children of their brain. Even 
if they are accepted, it doesn’t follow 
that the writer is entitled to renumera- 
tion because, as the Copyright Office 
told two amateur song writers, a pro- 
duction has to have some intrinsic 
merit before it can qualify for a copy- 
right. Much more must a manuscript 
have worth before there is a claim for 
sale and exchange. 


Re the Act of Contrition 


Question: In your answer to the ques- 
tion in regard to the act of contrition, 
you speak of ‘‘perfect act of contrition.” 
May I ask in all sincerity what is such 
a perfect act? Who can make a per- 
fect act? Isn’t this the whole crux of 
the question as to what constitutes 
perfect contrition? There is a very 
great difference between a perfect act 
of contrition and an act of perfect 
contrition. 

The motive, as you know well, is 
the factor which determines the quality 
of the act, not the intensity of the will- 
ing. Is it so very hard, when assisted 
by grace, to choose calmly and intelli- 
gently the perfect motive? Perhaps 
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the Baltimore definition was simply an 
instruction to those who are not well 
versed in the nature of motives and not 
a mere safeguard, so that surety would 
be had that the penitent had some con- 
trition. 

Too, would you deny that Saints had 
perfect contrition for even their venial 
sins? Your own St. Vincent certainly 
expressed perfect contrition for his 
minor faults, even in those days of 
Jansenism. Is it a real service to any- 
body to make the act of perfect contri- 


tion appear almost hopeless for the 


average person? 
AMATOR CLARITATIS, NON SCRIPTOR 
MECHANICUS. 


Answer: Our questioner restated 
nearly everything in the answer except 
the expression, perfect act of contrition, 
in the same sense in which he uses an 
act of perfect contrition. Neither ety- 
mologically nor idiomatically is there 
any distinction of meaning in the two 
expressions. This expression here, a 
perfect contrite act, is the equivalent 
of both. Purists say in a cognate line 
that a preposition is a bad word to end 
a sentence with; that the expression 
nowadays is a contradiction in terms; 
and that a split infinitive is stylisti- 
cally disreputable; but in so declaring 
they show their own meagre knowledge 
of idiom, the one and only rule for rep- 
utable use. And in practice, of course, 
there is no meaning to the expression, 
a perfect act of contrition, except one 
elicited for an infinite motive, as an im- 
perfect act of contrition is one elicited 
for a finite, yet supernatural and salu- 
tary, motive. Theoretically, we might 
say that the Blessed Mother had the 
spiritual equipment to elicit the kind of 
perfect act of contrition that our lover of 
clearness contends for; but that only 
in the event that she could have kept 
her indefinitely great love of God, and 
yet have offended Him even venially. 
The theologians speak very exactly in 


saying that perfect sorrow and imperfect 
sorrow are predicated in kind and not 
in degree; and that the kind depends 
on whether God or one of His attributes 


is the direct motive for sorrow, or the ° 


loss of a finite and supernatural good— 
which yet is truly salutary. The con- 
text would have given the expression, 
a perfect act of contrition, the meaning 
that our critic would have used the 
clumsier expression to convey. How 
many priests, Sisters, pupils and lay 
penitents will use the longer expression 
to drive home their meaning? For 
they believe implicitly in Spencer’s 
philosophy of style, the economy of the 
reader’s or the listener’s attention. 


Has a Priest Canonical Right to 
Retire? 


Question: Does the Canon Law 
(mention numbers) authorize a secular 
priest who has done long years of 
service, and who is now old, the right 
to retire, if he has private means of 
resource to maintain himself? If so, 
is that priest free to retire into any 
place or diocese he chooses? What is 
the canonical form in which an Ordi- 
nary should grant a retirement of this 
kind? 

A VoIce From Sours Asia. 


Answer: There is no specific Canon 
that allows a priest, after long years of 
service and now old, the right to retire 
if he has the means to support himself 
and the right to go where he will. 
However, the whole force of canonical 
equity permits such a thing. And I 
think that Canon 422 is a very good 
illustration of this equity. It says 
that members of cathedral or collegiate 
chapters after forty years of continuous 
service may obtain by petition from the 
Apostolic See an indult of merit or of 
jubilation. This service, too, need 
not be in the same chapter nor even in 
the same city, but must be in the same 
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diocese. Once this indult is obtained, 
the jubilarian of forty years of contin- 
uous and laudable service, even if he 
resides outside the place of his benefice, 
has a right both to the returns from his 
prebend and the daily distributions, 
even those intended for those actually 
present, except in reference to the latter 
where the conditions of the foundation 
or the force of custom prohibits this. 
Hence, a priest such as you describe 
has a right to petition his local Ordi- 
nary toretire; and if this is refused, he 
has a right to have recourse to the Holy 
See. 
he is not forbidden to live elsewhere; 
but at least courtesy demands that he 
request the local Ordinary of the place 
where he intends to go for permission 
to retire thither; for, after all, a priest 
remains always a public servant, and 
the local Ordinary has a right to know 
what priests are within his diocese at 
least permanently, since the celebra- 
tion of Mass by them comes under his 
cognizance. The Code, too, takes for 
granted that priests may be allowed to 
resign the benefice that they hold as a 
title of ordination (Canon 1484), if 
they have sufficient means from other 
sources for becoming support; and 
Canon 1429, § 2, permits a pension to 
be levied on a parish benefice in favor 
of the pastor, provided it does not ex- 
ceed the third part of the parochial re- 
turns. There is no set form for a local 
Ordinary to use when he permits a 
worthy priest who has retired from the 
active ministry to reside elsewhere. 
An informal letter can state this; and it 
could state also that the Ordinary does 
not give this permission until the priest 
in question has obtained the permis- 
sion of the Ordinary of the place where 
he desires to live, and the said Ordinary 
has written the proper bishop to this 
effect. 


Having obtained this retirement, — 


Servile Work on Sundays 


Question: A, a skilled laborer, is 
about to construct a new home for 
himself. He intends to do all the work 
himself with assistance of his fourteen- 
year-old son during his spare time, in- 
cluding Sundays, after attending Mass. 
Can that be considered necessary work 
and, therefore, lawful on Sundays? 
At present he is living in a rented 
house. PaRocHus NESCIENS. 


Answer: Among the causes excusing 
from the law forbidding servile work 
on Sunday is necessity, absolute or 
relative. In view of the acute housing 
shortage, increased expenditures for 
labor, and other difficulties encount- 
ered in building a home, the laborer in 
question has a sufficient reason for do- 
ing this work. Should he consult his 
pastor, the latter could dispense him 
from the law prohibiting servile work 
(Canon 1245). 


A Case of Sterilization 


Question: Bertha has had three 
children. For each birth she had to 
undergo a “Cesarean.’”’ The doctor 
tells her that she will not be able to 
bear another child because the three 
incisions have left a weakness in the 
area concerned. Due to this weakness 
she will not be able to bear a child to 
maturity. He suggested “ligation of 
the tubes.” Yielding to this suggestion 
she had the tubes ligated. Bertha does 
not want any more children because of 
what the doctor told her, but she now 
feels that she has sinned by having the 
tubes ligated and that she is sinning 
by having marital relations with her 
husband. PaRocuuS CONSULTUS. 

Answer: If the restoration of fer- 
tility would involve an operation that 
would endanger the woman’s life, she 
has no obligation to submit to it. It 
is true that she did sin (at least object- 
ively) by submitting to the ligation of 
her tubes. She can remove whatever 
guilt she has incurred by a sincere re- 
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pentance. Further, she would not sin 
in exercising her marital rights. In her 
present condition she exercises a com- 
plete conjugal act, and that act on her 
part is just as lawful as if she were be- 
yond the child-bearing age. 


The Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist 


Question: When, at the Last Supper, 
Christ said: ‘This is My body,” did 
He refer: (a) to His body, there and 
then; (b) to His body when dead on 
the Cross, or (c) to His body after the 
Resurrection? And in like manner 
when He said: “This is My blood,” 
did He refer: (a) to the blood flowing 
in His veins there and then; (b) to the 
blood shed and separated from His 
body when in death; or (c) to the blood 
re-united to His body after the Resur- 
rection? 

AN ORANGE FREE STATER. 


Answer: At the Last Supper, when 
Christ said: ‘““This is My body,” He 
referred to His body there and then. 
Also, when He said: “This is My 
blood,’ He meant the blood flowing in 
His veins there and then. 

The manner in which Christ becomes 
present in the Eucharist depends en- 
tirely on the condition of His Body at 
the time when the words of consecra- 
tion are pronounced. Hence, at the 
Last Supper, when Christ consecrated, 
He became truly and entirely present 
in the sacred species, but His body was 
there as a body, mortal and passible, 
and His blood as blood capable of being 
shed. St. Thomas (Summa Theolog- 
ica, III, Q.Ixxxi, art. 3 im corp.) rejects 
the opinion of Hugh of St. Victor, 
which held that Christ gave His body 
in an impassible and immortal condi- 
tion to His Apostles. 

But suppose the Eucharist had been 
consecrated during the three days fol- 
lowing Christ’s death. Again, St. 





Thomas gives an answer: “If, how- 
ever, this sacrament had been celebra- 
ted during the three days succeeding 
Christ’s death, Christ’s soul would not 
have been present under the appear- 
ance of bread, since it was not then 
really united to His body. Neither 
would His blood have been present 
under the appearance of bread, nor 
His body under the appearance of 
wine, since both were separated in 
death” (Summa contra Gentiles, IV, lxiv; 
Summa Theologica, III, Q. Ixxvi, art. 1, 
ad 1). However, both the body and 
the blood would have remained hypo- 
statically united to His Divinity. 

Since the Resurrection, Christ is 
present in the Eucharist in the same 
manner in which He is in heaven — 
body (glorified and impassible), blood 
(no more to be separated from His 
body), soul (always really united with 
His body), and His Divinity. 


Commuting the Conditions for 
the Sabbatine Privilege 


Question: Those enrolled in the 
Brown Scapular and wearing it regu- 
larly, may gain the Sabbatine privilege 
on the following conditions: (a) Say 
the Little Office of the B.V.M. every 
day, or abstain from meat in her honor 
on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; 
(b) lead pure and chaste lives in her 
honor. 

If for good reasons one may be un- 
able to fulfill condition given in (a), his 
confessor may commute it to certain 
prayers. Now, my difficulty is, would 
a missionary at the time of enrolling in 
the scapular be permitted to say: “If 
anyone here feels that he cannot dis- 
charge this condition (naming it), then 
for such I prescribe 7 Paters, 7 Aves, 
and 7 Glorias every day.” If the mis- 
sionary cannot do this, what in your 
opinion would be suitable prayers for 
a workman of 40, who is too busy to 
say the Little Office and is working 
too hard to fast or abstain? 

PUZZLED PRIEST. 
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Answer: If the indult whereby the 
privilege is granted states that the con- 
fessor may commute the works pre- 
scribed to certain prayers, then the 
missionary mentioned in the case 
would be acting very imprudently and 
strictly beyond his powers in making 
such a general commutation of the 
good works which are prescribed. 
When the confessor is designated as 
the one who has power to commute, 
the presumption is that he will examine 
the circumstances of each case pre- 
sented to him, and assign some prayers 
which are suited to the capacity of the 
person seeking his advice. A reason- 
able cause is necessary in order to com- 
mute a work prescribed to something 


notably less, and certainly there is no 
proportion between the “Seven Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys” suggested 
and the Little Office; in fact, it is to 
prevent such a free-handed commuta- 
tion that the indult determines that 
ordinarily the advice of the confessor 
should be sought. 

It is for the confessor to determine 
in each case what would be a reasonable 
commutation according to the circum- 
stances of the daily life of the person 
seeking advice. In the case presented, 
it might be reasonable to substitute 
five decades of the Rosary; it is hard 
to conceive of anyone who is too busy 
to say this amount of prayer every day. 

Josery P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Joun P. Suttivan, O.P. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
A Visit from God 


“And there came a fear on them all: and they glorified God saying: ‘A great 
prophet ts risen up amongst us, and God hath visited His people’’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Some people are not satisfied with estab- 
lished institutions, such as those of 
thought and religion. 

(2) Their meanderings lead them into diffi- 
culties. 

(3) They lack sincerity because they do not 
investigate all religions thoroughly, 
but only those that appeal to them. 

(4) They hold peculiar standards of virtue. 

(5) Because they are a powerful influence 
to-day, their arguments are a threat to 
the weak Catholic and a challenge to 
the strong. 

(6) The hope for their salvation, for their 
return to a peaceful spiritual life, lies 
among Catholics who are not afraid to 
live their Faith. 


From time to time we meet people 
who are not satisfied with established 
institutions. I do not mean such es- 
tablished institutions as banks, rail- 
roads, food concerns, and business 
houses. No, these are all right. Here 
and there some change in their way of 
carrying on affairs might be made, but 
generally these powers are doing their 
task well. They are producing results. 
They satisfy their stockholders and 
their clients, so the critics find little or 
nothing wrong with them. 

These critical people, however, are 
not so satisfied with other established 
institutions, such as those of thought 
and religion. Both of these institu- 


tions, they charge, are stuffy, out- 
moded, medieval. They are formal- 
ized, smell of the classroom and the 
textbook, or are priest-ridden brands 
of superstition. So, they must be 
changed, modernized, brought up to 
date—or else these critics insist on a 
brand of thought or religion all their 
own. The question is: ‘Are these 
modern seekers after truth in earnest, 
or are they looking for a philosophy 
and a religion to justify the way they 
want to live?’ St. Paul writes: “Be 
not deceived; God is not mocked; 
for what things a man shall sow, those 
also shall he reap’”’ (Epistle). 

Indeed, these men and women are. 
not the intellectual, nor spiritual, 
giants they propose themselves to be. 
Their minds are small and very lim- 
ited. Instead of being large-minded 
enough to take what God has revealed, 
they go running off into murky corn- 
ers with tomes of esoteric babblings of 
some third-rate thinker. After plough- 
ing through a series of such tomes, 
they have confused themselves suffi- 
ciently to think the Catholic Church 
is all wrong; organized religion is a 
failure; man must stumble along to 
find God for himself, if there is a God; 
finally, there is no revelation. These 
uncertain stragglers after truth forget 
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what we are reminded of in the Collect: 
the Church established by God for the 
. salvation of men depends upon God al- 
ways. ‘‘Let Thy continual pity cleanse 
and defend Thy Church, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord; and because it cannot 
continue in safety without Thee, 
govern it evermore by Thy- help” 
(Collect). 

Delusions of Modern Intellectuals 

Is it possible to examine the intellec- 
tual processes of these deluded people? 
Say that they are sincere. To what de- 
gree are they? If they take time out to 
examine the vaporings of “‘radical”’ 
thinkers, why can they not examine the 
writings of really radical thinkers, who 
found their roots in Christian doctrine. 
These men and women are intellectual 
fakers, protesting their search for 
truth, but in reality consorting with 
frauds and liars! Truth is not hidden. 
“It is good to give praise to the Lord; 
and to sing to Thy name, O Most High. 
To show forth Thy mercy in the morn- 
ing, and Thy truth in the night” 
(Gradual). 

These people also claim to be good. 
Good without God? That possibility 
is more than questionable. They do 
not pray: ‘‘Bow down Thy ear, O 
Lord, to me and hear me. Save Thy 
servant, O my God, that trusteth in 
Thee: have mercy on me, O Lord, for 
I have cried to Thee all day” (Introit). 
They may have a peculiar sort of vir- 
tue. They may be temperate in food 
and@irink, because intemperance makes 
them sick; no drink, or tobacco, or 
banquets, or bodily indulgence, be- 
cause of headaches, backaches, or spots 
before the eyes. Pain is their gauge 
of virtue. If being intemperate made 
them feel good (or well), by their 
standards they would have to be in- 
temperate, and so forth. But if they 
are good, it is because they are follow- 


ing the natural law, which stems from 
the eternal law of God, whom they 
ignore or consider as some vague force 
away out there in space. They do not 
say: ‘‘Give joy to the soul of Thy ser- 
vant; for to Thee, O Lord, I have 
lifted up my soul’’ (Introit). 


A Danger for Weak Catholics 


These free and independent spirits 
may present some danger to you of the 
Faith. Not that a thinking and un- 
derstanding Catholic has to fear them, 
but the weak and borderline Catholic 
does. For example, there are various 
arguments regarding modern evils. 
Take divorce. Two people marry and 
cannot get along. Why should they 
go through life together miserably, 
when they could get a divorce and look 
around for someone else with whom 
they might be happy? To the weak 
Catholic who has married the ‘“‘wrong”’ 
partner, this sounds logical; so, he or . 
she is in favor of it. Take birth con- 
trol: why bring children into this aw- 
ful world to become cannon fodder, or 
to live poorly because of the high cost 
of living, or to drudge through a foul 
existence? This sounds like a strong 
argument, and a noble one, too, since 
it is very considerate of another being. 
Then there is euthanasia—mercy kill- 
ing. If some sick or crippled or old 
person wants a doctor to give him an 
overdose of barbitol, why not? What 
is wrong with that? It is his life, isn’t 
it? And so the arguments run, all in 
favor of the individual, ignoring the 
law of God, but ‘‘God is not mocked”’ 
(Epistle). 

Perhaps there were men and women 
just like that at Naim, watching Our 
Lord bring life back to the dead body 
of the widow’s son. People do not 
change. Styles, modes of travel and 
communication vary from century to 
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century, but humans are very much 
the same, because their composition 
has not changed—ttheir body and soul, 
intellect and free will. Some of those 
who proclaimed the visitation of God 
at Naim may have spat upon their God 
at Calvary. To-day the glory of 
Christ is unchanged. ‘For the Lord 
is a great God, and a great King over all 
the earth’ (Alleluia). As those an- 
cient Jews turned from God who 
visited them, so the modern critics of 
religion turn from Him, making ill use 
of their free will. But in the long and 
lonely hours of the night what thoughts 
are theirs? ‘For every one shall bear 
his own burden’”’ (Epistle). 


We Should Preach by Our Example 


But there is hope for such people, 
while they live. God lives among us in 
the Eucharist, and this is ‘‘the life of 
the world’’ (Communion). These 
people must be taught by you. They 
must be led back to life by your ac- 
tions, your good example. ‘“Therefore, 
whilst we have time, let us work good 
to all men. . .”’ (Epistle). If these self- 
deluded men and women only follow 
the promptings of the grace of God, 
they must sing out: ‘With expecta- 


tion I have waited for the Lord, and 
He had regard to me. . .”” (Offertory). 
Just as new life flooded the body of the 
young man at Naim, so a new life of 
grace floods the soul of the obstinate 
sinner. The dead young man when 
returned to life sees things in a new 
way. He appreciates the finger of God 
in the dawn, in the sighing wind, in the 
waving harvest. So, too, the critic, 
made a believer, reasons more logically, 
prays more fervently, appreciates the 
workings of God in his soul more 
deeply, because the fog that shrouded 
his mind and soul before is blown away 
by the Spirit of God. 

As Catholics you have much for 
which to be grateful. But as Catho- 
lics, too, you have obligations. You 
should, by your faith, be an influence 
among your neighbors who may be 
spiritually dead. Do not let these 
living “‘dead”’ influence you with their 
faulty logic and confused thought. 
They do exercise influence, be sure of 
that, but your influence is stronger, 
*‘because God hath visited His people”’ 
(Gospel). Thank God that this visit 
was not for an hour, a day, a week, or 
a year, but that God has prolonged 
that visit until the bars of eternity 
clang shut behind us. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Affection Misdirected 


~ 


“Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fall into a pit, and will not immediately 


draw him out on the sabbath day?” 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The Jewish children showed ingratitude 
to the young Christ. 
(2) Their reaction to the generosity of Christ 
explained by jealousy. There are 


other reactions to God’s generosity 
that are inexplicable. 


(Gospel). 


(3) Man’s lost love of man results in the ex- 
altation of the brute animal. 

(4) The charity of Christ regulates and orders 
love. 

(5) In many cases, circumstances have chan- 
neled love towards unworthy objects. 

(6) First loves must come first. 
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On one of his famous recordings, 
John McCormack sings a very touching 
ballad called ‘‘Christ in His Garden.” 
It is an apocryphal piece about the 
young Christ, who had planted rose 
trees. When the roses bloomed, He 
called the Jewish children into the 
garden to admire them. Instead, these 
vandals took the roses and left Christ 
the thorns. With these they made a 
crown, and, in place of the garland of 
red roses, the head of the divine Child 
glistened with drops of His precious 
blood. Of course, this sad lyric is 
imaginary, but symbolic. How often 
has the gracious Christ seen His pre- 
cious gifts thrown back at Him! Look 
at the Secret of this morning’s Mass 
and see how well it voices our inner 
selves, dependent completely upon God 
for any good: ‘‘Cleanse our hearts, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, through the 
effects of this sacrifice: and in Thy 
mercy make us worthy to partake 
thereof” (Secret). 

Natural reactions are very much 
with us to-day, and wild,. group reac- 
tions that are mean and base have not 
died out over the centuries. What 
prompted the Jewish boys to destroy 
the garden of the Christ Child? 
Jealousy or envy, no doubt. He was 
kind to them. Their gratitude was 
short-lived, if they had felt any at all. 
What sort of fiendish glee filled their 
young hearts at the suffering of an- 
other? Surely, such actions are inex- 
plicable except by a sort of group in- 
sanity, mob violence, and deliberate 
violation of the rights of another. 


Modern Pet Worship 


There are other reactions to God’s 
goodness that are also inexplicable on 
the surface. For an example: dog 
cemeteries. As you drive up through 
the beautifully landscaped hills of 
Westchester County in the suburbs 


of New York City, you may see one of 
these. Precious pets are interred be- 
neath classic monuments. It is a 
magnificent sight, until you realize 
how ridiculous it is. A quiet retreat 
for bits of nothing! Sentiment hovers 
over the place. Why is this costly 
absurdity going on? Because in many 
hearts the love of pets has replaced the 
love of man. When puppies and kit- 
tens, canaries and fish, replace the 
tinkling laughter of children, the heart 
of man grows old with love of self. 
When pets are given solemn and tear- 
ful burial and a man is charred to dust 
in a quick blast of a furnace, then, in- 
deed, has the world of men succumbed 
to the philosophy of nothingness. 
Nothingness is exalted. Man, the 
image and likeness of God, dignified 
by a soul, is tossed to the four winds— 
a handful, or less, of cold ashes! Senti- 
mental weeping for a loyal pet; in- 
difference to God’s image in man! 
What do these words mean to men to- 
day: “O Lord, I will be mindful of 
Thy justice alone: Thou hast taught 
me, O God, from my youth, and unto 
old age and grey hairs, O God, forsake 
me not’? (Communion) ? 

We are not opposed to pets. These 
animals are also creatures of God. 
However, we are opposed to excessive 
love for dogs and birds and fish. A 
love that crowds a worthy beggar from 
the door, while the household pet 
gnaws on a steak! A love that blinds 
one to the dignity and worth of every 
man, the perfect reflection of God, 
cannot be a good love. These foolish 
people do not know the charity of 
Christ, but must come to learn it. As 
St. Paul urges the Ephesians: “.. .that 
being rooted and founded in charity, 
you may be able to comprehend with 
all the saints, what is the breadth and 
length, and height, and depth” 
(Epistle). 
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Love Regulated by the Charity of Christ 


These very people who turn away 
beggars and weep over animals are 
beggars themselves, dependent upon 
God for breath and health. They 
should pray: “Look down, O Lord, to 
help me; let them be confounded and 
ashamed that seek after my soul to 
take it away; look down, O Lord, to 
help me” (Offertory). They have to 
learn what fools they are to substitute 
one love for another, or to get their 
loves out of order. Even though the 
love of an animal is indeed a love of 
self, because it gives pleasure, still the 
love of neighbor precedes this love. 
On this very point Our Lord silenced 
His critics. Their interest in the 
plight of the unfortunate ass or ox ex- 
ceeded their love of the man sick of the 
dropsy. Their pride was hurt, because 
Christ had pointed out the incongruity 
of their misdirected affection, and so 


He told the story of the man invited_ 


to the dinner. 

Weare certain that none of you have 
pets buried in expensive plots. You 
laugh at this. But those people are 
serious about this attachment to their 
precious animal companions. Again 
it is a question of influence and circum- 
stance. People are affectionate by 
nature. God has given them hearts to 
love. This love should be directed to 
humans, but in so many cases it is 
wasted on animals. This love should 


go out to infants, but circumstances 
turn it to a fish that takes up only a 
tiny fraction of a small apartment, or 
to a bird that cares pretty much for 
itself, or to a cat that can curl up in a 
corner and sleeps without disturbing 
the routine of the house. Surely, there 


is a hollowness to such affection, and a 
civilization that encourages it is sealing 
its own death warrant. 


First Loves Must Come First 


You look to our Divine Saviour for 
example in all things. He guides you 
in this problem, too. His love of man 
came first. That is where yours should 
be. Your help must come from out- 
side, as St. Paul suggests: ‘‘. . .that 
He would grant you, according to the 
riches of His glory, to be strengthened 
by His Spirit with might unto the in- 
ward man” (Epistle). Because we, 
too, are “needy and poor’ (Introit), 
we must beg God for the grace to di- 
rect our love and sympathy in the 
right channels. A young boy may cry 
over his dead puppy, but he does not 
build a monument for it. We, too, 
must acquire the outlook of the boy on 
life. First loves must come first. We 
must develop in our lives an apprecia- 
tion of the principles Christ has given 
us, to see man as God’s greatest crea- 
ture, to respect and love every man 
as an image of God. To do these things 
and to live as Our Lord wishes us, we 
pray: “In Thy loving kindness, O 
Lord, purify our souls, we beseech 
Thee: and quicken us to a new life 
by Thy Sacrament, that in both the 
present and future our bodies may 
therein find relief’? (Postcommunion). 

We are angry at the children who 
were ungrateful to the young Christ. 
We dislike those who show no appre- 
ciation of God’s love for them, when 
it is so obvious to us. Hold up the 
mirror to ourselves. Are we, like 
those Jewish children, crowning Christ 
with thorns? 
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Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Speechless before God 


“And no man was able to answer Him a word; neither durst any man, from that 


day forth, ask Him any more questions”’ 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) There are many reasons why men are 
made speechless. 

(2) Human wisdom, limited, is speechless 
before divine wisdom, unlimited. 

(3) Human wisdom to-day is baffled by the 
divine plan. 

(4) Men are still being led away from God, 
and the devil’s work is reduced to one 
of classification. 

(5) You can make the devil’s work more diffi- 
cult, because you hdve the speech of 
prayer. 

(6) At the Judgment, many shall be speechless 
before God, but your speech goes on 
eternally. 


There are any number of reasons 
that make a man speechless. Fear 
does. The fear of darkness, the terror 
of a thunder-storm, the fright of falling 
from a high place, all these numb the 
tongue of aman. Beauty takes away 
words, too. A wood in autumn, the 
foaming ocean on a glorious summer 
day, the loveliness of a rose blooming, 
what can a man say of these? The 
farewell of loved ones is silent; the 
glib tongue of a liar unmasked is 
stiffened in confusion. There are so 
many things that silence a man, but 
there is no quiet so deep, so thorough, 
so deadly, as the baffled wordlessness 
of the little man who tries vainly to 
match words with Divine Wisdom. 
Before the Wisdom of God, human 
wisdom stands mute. 


Arrogance of Human Wisdom 


This is the scene St. Matthew pre- 
sents to you to ponder to-day. The 


(Gospel). 


doctor of the law, learned, arrogant, 
thinks he can make a fool of Christ. 
Here is the impertinent child who is 
wiser than his parents, the pupil who 
is brighter than his teacher. Knowing 
little, thinking they know all, they try 
to embarrass, to belittle, thosewho have 
helped, guided and counselled them. 
This lawyer was only a student of the 
law. Christ was the Maker of the law. 
When Our Lord questioned the Phari- 
sees about the Christ, they could not 
answer. He showed them, in His kind 
way, that human wisdom is very 
limited. He did not answer His own 
questions, but from the fact that He 
asked them He indicated to the silent 
Pharisees that He knew the answers. 
Divine wisdom is unlimited. 

This battle of words between the 
lawyer and our Divine Lord was only 
a minor skirmish in the eternal warfare 
between God and the devil. To-day 
this battle is raging at its fiercest. The 
battle lines are drawn. Part of the 
fight has come out in the open: the 
defiance of the moral law, the denial 
of God, the fierce desire to destroy 
religious belief. But again human 
wisdom is baffled and puzzled because 
the divine plan goes on inexorably. 
The underground struggle, the battle of 
ideas, of philosophy, of thought, goes 
on, stifling the very urgings of the 
human heart, the heart that was made 
to love God. This modern war of 
words against God must make the 
watriors wonder. What are their 
thoughts in the lonely night? What 
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does a flight from God and His ways 
profit a man who can think? Human 
wisdom is glib, sure-tongued on a 
philosophy that denies divine wisdom 
and truth, yet it walks unworthily of 
its true vocation, which is to find God 
by knowledge and to love and serve 
Him, when He is found. 


Disturbing Trend towards Irreligion 


It is very disturbing that so many, 
over the centuries and in the present 
time, are led away from God. The love 
that should burn feverishly in their 
hearts hardens into a cold hatred. A 
deliberate blockage is built up. They 
are not willing to cry: ‘Thou art just, 
O Lord, and Thy judgment is right; 
deal with Thy servant according to Thy 
mercy’”’ (Introit). 

What is happening in the eternal 
struggle for souls is very aptly de- 
scribed in Urban Nagle’s ‘On the 
Seventh Day.’’ The two good angels, 
after looking over what is happening 
to the Smith family and having had a 
discussion with the press, the radio, and 
the camera, go down to visit hell. 
There the devil’s colonel and sergeant 
tell the good angels that their work is 
very simple now. All it amounts to 
is a job of cataloguing and classifying 
the souls that come to them. The 
agents of Satan are doing tremendous 
work for him. That you may not be 
classified in Satan’s files you should 
pray: ‘Grant, O Lord, unto Thy 
people the grace to withstand the 
temptations of the devil, and with pure 
hearts to follow Thee, the only God” 
(Collect). 


Cure for World Sickness 


There is an answer to the sickness in 
the world to-day. There is a way to 
make the work of the agents of hell a 
great deal more difficult. You have it. 


You are not speechless before God, be- 
cause you share in divine wisdom. 
You have to be apostles of God, make 
others conscious of what you have, 
because you are ‘‘the people whom He 
hath chosen for His inheritance’”’ 
(Gradual). You are not speechless be- 
fore God, because your speech is 
prayer: ‘“O Lord, hear my prayer, 
and let my cry come to Thee’’ (Alle- 
luia). 

Your prayer, in this battle of words, 
must be insistent to God for men. It 
was said of St. Dominic that he “‘spoke 
only to God and of God.” Part of the 
sickness of the world to-day comes from 
the fact that men are homocentric, 
speaking only of man and to man. 
But your prayer, your speech, to God 
must echo Daniel’s prayer: ‘Hear, 
O Lord, the prayers of Thy servant; 
show Thy face upon Thy sanctuary, 
and favorably look down upon this 
people upon whom Thy name is in- 
voked, O God” (Offertory). When 
you plead so unselfishly for others 
who seem unable to help themselves, 
God will hear and grant your prayer. 


Walking Worthy of Our Vocation 


St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians 
urges them to “walk worthy of the 
vocation in which you are called”’ 
(Epistle). It is not altogether unlikely 
that a part of your vocation is to 
speak in prayer for those around you 
who are speechless, who know no 
prayer. Those unfortunates are united 
only in the hatred of God, like the 
devils in hell. But you are united by 
bonds of love. You desire to “keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. One body and one spirit, as . 
you are called in one hope of your 
calling. One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism. OneGodand Father ofall, who 
is above all, and through all, and in us 
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all, who is blessed for ever and ever” 
(Epistle). 

The hope of the world for unity, for 
the world-dream of one-worldness, has 
to be founded on what St. Paul states 
so briefly. That hope is futile as long 
as a great portion of men do not speak 
the language of God, do not recognize 
their true Father. Unless these men 
turn to God, the most terrifying silence 
of all will come when they are con- 


demned to eternal torments. Through 
your prayers, some of these men may 
be saved. Through your prayer: “By 
the grace of Thy Sacraments, O al- 
mighty God, may our passions be sub- 
dued and our eternal salvation as- 
sured’’ ‘(Postcommunion), you hope 
to be saved. You shall not be speech- 
less before God. Your speech will be 
a continuation of your prayer: ‘Holy, 
holy, holy.”’ 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


. Power among Men 


“And the multitude seeing it, feared, and glorified God who had given such power 


to men”’ 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Power is a strange and terrifying thing. 
(2) The power of the priest is for the people. 
(3) The priest’s power is spiritual. 

(4) Anxiety about this power is dispelled by 

the grace of God. 

(5) Spiritual power brings God among men. 
(6) Pray for your priests. 


Power is a strange and terrifying 
thing. To be given the command to 
rule, guide, and direct the destinies of 
other men is no small order. Rulers of 
every class have this power. Kings, 
presidents, dictators, governors, may- 
ors, whatever their title of authority 
may be, all share a tremendous respon- 
sibility. Teachers, writers, philosoph- 
ers, these men know it. Big business 
men, making deals that affect the lives 
and fortunes of thousands, have felt 
the throbbing of this power. Yes, to 
deal with human lives is an awesome 
task, unwelcomed by many. Because 
it is so great, it is also humbling. 
Since a mistake, a slight error, could 
cause untold disaster, the man with 
power is uneasy. However, great as is 


(Gospel). 


the power of rulers, philosophers, and 
men of business, their greatness is 
tiny in comparison to the power given 
by God to His priests. This power is 
a sharing of divine power, greater than 
the might of all the kings of all the 
world. ‘The nations shall fear Thy 
name, O Lord: and all the kings of 
the earth Thy glory”’ (Alleluia). 


Exercise of Priestly Power 


You are a fortunate people, because 
you have at your disposal this power, 
which God has allotted to His priests. 
This is a power you do not have to 
fear, but which you are encouraged to 
use. So many in the world are with- 
out this power. You may hear people 
say: ‘I do not need a medium between 
me and God. I can pray to God by 
myself. If I sin, I can ask God to for- 
give me without going to confession to 
another man. I can interpret the word 
of God as I wish. I can worship God 
in my own way.” It is difficult to 
argue with these people. Their minds 
are closed. They do not see the weak- 
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ness of their own position, that they 
are really going against what God has 
Himself established, that they have 
not the time nor the training to work 
out a system of worship or of theology, 
that their way is only satisfactory to 
themselves, depends upon mood and 
emotion. Eventually their prayers 
become empty, their worship dies, 
their readifig of the Scriptures is put 
aside. You do not have to worry 
about prayer or worship of God ever 
. stopping. Now and then you may 
tire of prayer, but the priest is praying 
for you. He is a professional pray-er. 
Since the time of the Apostles, since 
the ordination of the first priests at 
the Last Supper, the priest of God is 
the ordinary channel between God and 
man. These men have not chosen a 
profession; God has chosen them. 
For this most difficult work, priests 
need the prayers of the faithful: 
“Give peace, O Lord, to them that 
patiently wait for Thee, that Thy 
prophets may be found faithful: hear 
the prayers of Thy servants, and of 
Thy people Israel” (Introit). 


The Power of Forgiveness 


In the Gospel of this morning’s Mass, 
there is a reference to the power of the 
priest: ‘‘And the multitude seeing it, 
feared, and glorified God who had given 
such power to men” (Gospel). This 
was the power that belonged to the 
first priest, Christ, and an indication 
of the power that was to be given to 
those who were to follow Him and be 
His priests. Christ astounded His 
critics by curing the palsied man. 
His priests may not effect physical 
cures, but by God’s grace they often 
do effect the cure of palsied souls, souls 
gripped in the embrace of enervating 
sin. No man can do these things— 
dismiss another in the name of God, 


tell him that his sins are forgiven—un- 
less he has the authority from God. 
No one would dare take this responsi- 
bility on himself. It is terrifying be- 
cause it touches the soul of man, the 
secret place of a man’s heart, the 
frailty, the weakness of a man, and so 
this secret place is shrouded in a silence 
that can never be broken. Many will 
weigh in their minds these words. Let 
them listen to Christ: “Why do you 
think evil in your hearts? Whether 
is it easier to say: Thy sins are for- 
given Thee; or to say: Arise and 
walk’’? (Gospel). Both of these were 
easy for Christ. He was God and had 
power over the bodies and souls of 
men. The power He left with His 
priesthood is a spiritual power, guiding, 
directing, counselling, and forgiving 
sinful, contrite men. 


Power Linked with Responsibility 


If the ruler, the business man, the 
philosopher is uneasy about his power, 
it is more than likely that, the priest is 
disturbed by his. However, the source 
of the uneasiness is different, just as 
the source of the power is different. 
Anxiety about material power comes 
from the fear of abuse or loss of the 
power. Anxiety about spiritual power 
comes from the sense of unworthiness. 
But the priest is encouraged by the 
fact that his power is from God, while 
the power of others is about and from 
man. The core of priestly power is in 
grace: “‘. .. the grace of God that is 
given you in Christ Jesus, that in all 
things you are made rich in Him, in 
all utterance and in all knowledge. ...’’ 
(Epistle). So the priest need not fear 
nor worry, but can say: “I rejoiced at 


the things that were said to me”’ (In- 
troit). Much of the good work that is 
done by the priest humbles him, be- 
cause he sees himself at all times only 
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an unworthy instrument in the hands 
of God. He is happy to see his work 
progress, but fears to take credit for it, 
since he knows too well that God is re- 
sponsible for his success. 


Great Privilege of the Priest 


It is the privilege of the priest to 
offer sacrifice like Moses: ‘‘Moses 
consecrated an altar to the Lord, offer- 
ing upon it holocausts, and sacrificing 
victims: he made an evening sacrifice 
to the Lord God for an odor of sweet- 
ness, in the sight of the children of 
Israel” (Offertory). But this sacrifice 
of the priest of Christ brings God on 
your altars. By the sacrifice of the 
Mass, Christ is multiplied in bread. 
By ordinations, Christ is multiplied 
in men. By the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the perfect prayer, man is brought 
close to God: “O God who, through 
the communion in the venerable sacri- 
fice, dost make us partakers of the one 


. worthy lives’ (Secret). 


supreme Godhead: grant, we beseech 
Thee, that having come to the knowl- 
edge of Thy truth, we may follow it by 
From the 
central act of worship, the priest draws 
his strength and power to console and 
comfort others in the Sacraments of 
Penance and Extreme Unction. From 
the memorial of Calvary flows the 
grace of Baptism and of Matrimony. 
The priest is the custodian of the gifts 
of God. These gifts are intended to 
be used by you, and in this sense the 
priest is the servant of the people. 

You may, from time to time, fear 
the power of men. Such power may 
bring destruction to the world by wars, 
depressions, revolutions. But you 
need have no fear of the power of the 
priest. This power is of God, for you. 
So then, pray for your priests, remem- 
ber them always and be mindful of the 
eternal debt of gratitude you owe God 
for their presence among you. 

















Roman Documents 


Apostolic Constitution on Canonical States and Secular Institutes of 
Christian Perfection 


Holy Mother Church has always 
manifested a particular concern for 
those of her children who desire to live 
a life of Christian perfection. Not 
only has every encouragement and in- 
ducement been given to them to con- 
secrate their entire life to this holy pur- 
pose, but from the very beginning a 
special, honored public status has been 
bestowed upon them within the body 
of the Church. In a particular way, 
favor has been shown to the societies 
and communities which ecclesiastical 
authority has formally erected into 
official Religious Institutes. And it is 
a well-known fact that the whole his- 
tory of Christian holiness and apostle- 
ship is linked indissolubly with the 
history of Religious life. . 

In the present law of the Code, 
therefore, in addition to the divinely 
established groupings of the clergy and 
laity, there exists the third, intermedi- 
ate state of Religious, to which both 
clergy and laity may belong. This 
state is one of the cornerstones of the 
present canonicalorder. The structure 
of this Religious state is fixed by the 
general law in great detail, and it finds 
its embodiment in particular Institutes 
and their Constitutions. In fact, un- 
der the Code it is only within a Religi- 
ous community that one may live in a 
canonical state of perfection, though 
communities without public vows offer 
a status that is largely similar. 

But the concern of the Church ex- 
tends as well to those who do not leave 
the world and who are nevertheless 
called to perfection. She desires that 


they also-may enjoy the benefits and 
protection of a canonical state of per- 
fection. Our own day has been the 
witness of a notable increase in the 
number of holy sou's who desire both 
to pursue perfection and to follow a 
special divine vocation in the world. 
This holy ambition has prompted 
many of them to band together so as to 
find a way of life that would unite both 
these objectives. It is for such groups 
that the recently issued Apostolic Con- 
stitution, ‘‘Provida Mater,’’ aims to 
provide. 


“Entrusting the individuals’ lofty 
efforts for perfection to the prudence 
and zeal of spiritual directors in the 
internal forum, We are now con- 
cerned with associations that will 
strive and endeavor to lead their 
members by the hand to a life of full 
perfection coram Ecclesia in the ex- 
ternal forum. It is not here a ques- 
tion of all groups that sincerely seek 
Christian perfection in the world, 
but of those only that are substanti- 
ally like the canonical states of per- 
fection—especially the societies 
without public vows (Code, Book II, 
Title XVII)—not in having a com- 
mon life, but in the other externals: 
in their basic structure, their govern- 
ment, the dedication (complete and 
limited by no other tie) required of 
members, their profession of the 
evangelical counsels, their exercise of 
ministrations and the apostolate.”’ 


Groups of this kind first made their 
appearance in the middle of the last 
century, mostly because of the restric- 
tions being placed upon Religious In- 
stitutes. Due to the wisdom exercised 
in their selection and training of 
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candidates and their strong yet adapt- 
able organization, great good was ac- 
complished, with divine assistance, by 
the first foundations. For this reason 
the Holy See gave its approval to many 
of these works. Now with the further 
increase of such Secular Institutes, 
their usefulness for the Church and 
souls is becoming more apparent: to 
lead many more to perfection, especi- 
ally those for whom the Religious life 
is not possible or feasible; to con- 
tribute to a Christian renewal of soci- 
ety by intimate, daily contact; to ex- 
ercise the apostolate in situations 
closed to both clergy and Religious. 
At the same time, experience has shown 
that many difficulties and hazards lie 
in the path of those who seek perfection 
and yet lack the outward support of 
Religious garb, a common life, the care- 
ful vigilance of local Ordinaries (who 
may even be unaware of the existence 
of a group), the direction of Superiors 
right at hand. Further, the exact 
canonical status of the members of 
such groups has long been in dispute. 
It is to fill all these needs that His 
Holiness has deemed it necessary to 
make special provisions. 


“Considering with Ourselves all 
these things again and again, in 
accord with the duty of Our con- 
science and that paternal love which 
We bear towards those souls who so 
generously seek sanctity in the 
world; guided likewise by the 
thought that a wise and exact dis- 
tinction of Societies can be made, 
and that only those should be recog- 
nized as Institutes which truly pro- 
fess a complete life of perfection; 
in order also that the dangers of 
erecting ever new Institutes be 
avoided—which too often are estab- 
lished imprudently and without due 
consideration—and that those In- 
stitutes which merit approbation 
shall receive a special juridical es- 


tablishment, corresponding properly 
and fully to their nature, aims and 
circumstances, We have decided and 
decreed to accomplish for Secular In- 
‘stitutes what Our Predecessor of 
immortal memory, Leo XIII, so 
prudently and wisely achieved for 
Congregations of simple vows, by 
the Apostolic Constitution Conditz 
a Christo.” 


Special Law for Secular Institutes 
Art. I 


Societies, whether clerical or lay, 
whose members for the purpose of 
acquiring Christian perfection and 
fully exercising the apostolate, profess 
in the world the evangelical counsels, 
are properly called Institutes or Secu- 
lar Institutes, so that they may be 
suitably distinguished from other com- 
mon associations of the faithful (Code 
of Canon Law, Part III, Book II), and 
are subject to the norms of this Apos- 
tolic Constitution. 


Art. II + 


§ 1. Since Secular Institutes do not 
accept the three public vows of religion 
(Canons 1308, § 1, and 488, n. 1), nor 
impose a common life or residence in 
the same house upon their members 
according to the norms of the Canons 
(Canons 487 sqq. and 673 sqq.): 

(1) by law, as a rule, they are not 
nor can they be properly called Religi- 
ous Institutes (Canons 487 and 488, n. 
1) or Societies of common life (Canon 
673, $1); 

(2) they are not bound by the 
proper and special law of Religious In- 
stitutes or Societies of common life, 
except in so far as some regulation of 
law, especially one that Societies with- 
out public vows lawfully follow, 
has been by way of exception accom- 
modated or applied to them. 

§ 2. Without prejudice to the gen- 
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eral norms of Canon Law which con- 
cern them, the Institutes are governed 
by the following regulations as a proper 
law that corresponds more closely to 
their special nature and conditions: 

(1) the general norms of this Apos- 
tolic Constitution, which becomes as it 
were the proper law of all Secular In- 
stitutes; 

(2) the norms which the Sacred 
Congregation for Religious will decide 
to issue, as necessity requires or ex- 
perience recommends, either by inter- 
preting the Apostolic Constitution or 
by completing and applying it for all 
or some of the Institutes; 

(3) the particular Constitutions 
approved according to the norm of the 


Articles which follow (Articles V- 


VIII), which prudently adapt the 
general and special norms above set 
forth (nn. 1 and 2) to the greatly differ- 
ing aims, needs and circumstances of 
each Institute. 


‘ Art. III 

§ 1. In order that a certain pious 
association of the faithful may obtain 
erection into a Secular Institute ac- 
cording to the norms of the Articles 
which follow (§§ 2-4), it is necessary 
that, besides the other general condi- 
tions, these requirements be present: 

§ 2. As regards the consecration of 
life and the profession of Christian per- 
fection. 

Members who desire to be affiliated 
with the Institutes, as members in a 
stricter sense, must, in addition to 
those exercises of piety and self-denial 
incumbent on all who aspire to perfec- 
tion of the Christian life, effectively 
strive towards it in the special manner 
herein contained: 

(1) by a profession before God of 
celibacy and perfect chastity, fortified 
by a vow, oath, or consecration oblig- 


ing in conscience according to the norm 
of the Constitutions; 

(2) by a vow or promise of obedi- 
ence in such manner that bound by a 
permanent tie they dedicate their en- 
tire selves to God and to works of 
charity or the apostolate, and are in all 
things under the authority and direc- 
tion of Superiors, according to the 
norm of the Constitutions; 

(3) by avowor promise of poverty, 
because of which they have, not the 
arbitrary, but a defined limited use of 
temporal goods, according to the norm 
of the Constitutions. 

§ 3. As regards the incorporation of 
members in their Institute and as regards 
the bond arising therefrom. 

The bond by which a Secular Insti- 
tute and its members, properly so 
called, are joined together should be: 

(1) permanent, according to the 
norm of the Constitutions, either 
perpetual or temporary, but renewable 
at the time of expiration 
(Canon 480, n. 1); 

(2) mutual and complete, in such 
manner that, according to the norm of 
the Constitutions, the member en- 
trusts his entire self to the Institute, 
and the Institute is responsible and 
answers for the members. 

§ 4. As regards the common head- 
quarters and houses of Secular Institutes. 

Secular Institutes, though not im- 
posing a common life or residence in 
the same house upon its members by 
legal requirement (Art. 2, § 1), should 
nevertheless have for their needs or 
convenience one or several houses in 
common where: 

(1) those who exercise the author- 
ity of the Institute, especially supreme 
or regional authority, may reside; 

(2) members may stay or visit to 
receive or complete their training, to 
carry out spiritual exercises, and for 
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other similar activities; 

(3) members may be admitted who 
because of ill health or other circum- 
stances cannot support themselves, or 
for whom it is not expedient to live 


privately, by themselves or with 
others. 
Art. IV 
§ 1. Secular Institutes (Art. I) are 


subject to the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious, without prejudice to the 
rights of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith according 
to the norm of Canon 252, § 3, regard- 
ing societies and seminaries for the mis- 
sions. 

§ 2. Associations which have not 
the character and do not fully profess 
the purpose set forth in Art. I, and 
those which lack any of the elements 
noted in Articles I and III of this 
Apostolic Constitution, are governed 
by the law of associations of the faith- 
ful, to which reference is made in 
Canons 684 sqq., and are subject to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
without prejudice to the provision of 
Canon 252, § 3, regarding mission ter- 
ritory. 


Art. V 


§ 1. Bishops, but not Vicars Ca- 
pitular or Vicars General, can erect 
Secular Institutes into a moral person, 
according to the norm of Canon 100, 
§§ 1 and 2. 

§ 2. However, bishops shall not 
erect these Institutes nor allow them to 
be erected without having consulted 
the Sacred Congregation for Religious, 
according to the norm of Canon 492, 
§ 1, and the Article which follows. 


Art. VI 


§ 1. In order that the Sacred Con- 
gregation for Religious, when con- 


sulted in advance regarding the erec- 
tion of these Institutes, according to 
the norm of Art. V, § 2, may grant to 
bishops permission to erect them, it 
must be informed, with due accommo- 
dations to the case in question (congrua 
congruis), of those matters which are 
defined in the Normz issued by the 
same” Sacred Congregation for the 
erection of a Congregation or a Society 
of common. life juris dizcesani, and of 
the other particulars which have been 
introduced by the style and practice of 
the same Sacred Congregation or will 
hereafter be introduced. 

§ 2. After the permission of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious has 
been obtained by the bishops, there 
will be no further obstacle to their 
freely using their authority and com- 
pleting the erection. The bishops 
should not fail to send official notice of 
the erection, once it is made, to the 
same Sacred Congregation. 


Art. VII 


§ 1. Secular Institutes which have 
obtained the approbation or a lauda- 
tory decree (decretum laudis) from the 
Holy See become juris pontificit (Can- 
ons 488, n. 3, 673, § 2). 

§ 2. In order that Secular Insti- 
tutes of diocesan right may obtain a 
decree of praise or approbation, those 
things are generally necessary which 
are ordered and defined in the Normz 
(nn. 6 sqq.), being referred to the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious with 
due accommodation to the case in 
question (congrua congruis), together 
with those particulars required by the 
style and practice of the same Sacred 
Congregation for Congregations and 
Societies of common life and things to 
be hereafter defined. 

§ 3. For the first, further (if the 
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case so demands), and final approba- 
tion of these Institutes and their Con- 
stitutions, the procedure is as follows: 


(1) there will be a first discussion 
in the Commission of Consultors of 
the reasons (prepared as usual and 
complemented by the opinion and 
arguments of at least one Consultor) 
under the presidency of His Excellency 
the Secretary of the same Congrega- 
tion, or another taking his place; 


(2) then the whole matter will be 
submitted to the examination and de- 
cision of the full Congress of the 
Sacred Congregation under the presi- 
dency of His Eminence, the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation, 


with competent or especially expert 


Consultors being invited to discuss the 
case very carefully, according as ne- 
cessity or advantage may suggest; 


(3) the decision of the Congress 
should be referred by His Eminence, 
the Cardinal Prefect, or by His Excel- 
lency, the Secretary, to His Holiness in 
audience and submitted to his supreme 
judgment. 


Art. VIII 


Secular Institutes are subject to 
local Ordinaries according to the norm 
of the law existing for non-exempt Con- 
gregations and Societies of common 
life, except for proper laws in force or 
to be hereafter enacted. 


Art. FX 


The internal government of Secular 
Institutes can be ordered hierarchically 
according to the nature, aims and cir- 
cumstances of the Institutes, after the 
manner of Religious Institutes and 
Societies of common life, points calling 
for special accommodation (congrua 


congruis) being referred to the Sacred 
Congregation. 


Art. X 


Regarding the rights and obligations 
of Institutes which have been already 
established by bishops after consulting 
the Holy See or which have been ap- 
proved by the Holy See itself, no 
change is made by this Apostolic Con- 
stitution (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXIX, 
114-124). 


The Blessing of Political Banners 


By a Decree dated March 20, 1947, 
the Holy Office has declared that the 
banners of political parties may not be 
blessed: ‘An vexilla cujusvis civium 
partis (partito politico) benedicere 
liceat? Negative.” Seemingly this 
prohibition extends even to the banners 
of so-called ‘‘Catholic’’ parties (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXXIX, 130). 


Reestablishment of the Rota of 
the Apostolic Nunciature of Spain 


The special supreme ecclesiastical 
tribunal allowed to the Church in 
Spain, and known commonly as the 
Spanish Rota, achieved great distinc- 
tion for many centuries. But because 
of the secular spirit that permeated the 
regime established after the overthrow 
of the monarchy, the privilege of a 
special Rota was revoked by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on June 21, 
1932. This supreme tribunal has now 
been restored by the present Holy 
Father in a Motu proprio dated April 7, 
1947. A revised set of norms govern- 
ing the tribunal and its officers are in- 
cluded. Its competence is limited to 
cases of ecclesiastical jurisdiction (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XX XIX, 155-163). 


Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 









































Bonk Reviews 


Church Architecture.—‘‘ Modern 
Church Architecture” is a provocative 
volume for clerics and architects.! The 
author, who is both priest and architect, 
has given us a volume which will be 
warmly welcomed by many, but certainly 
will not escape criticism. The discrimi- 
nate reader will find many enlightening 
comments in this lengthy book, and an 
abundance of photographs to illustrate 
the text. Those who dislike modern 
architecture will rejoice at the caustic 
comments which accompany some of the 
photographs, where one church building 
“resembles a warehouse” (p. 132), another 
has “‘the appearance of a stable” (p. 144), 
and the caption of a third sarcastically 
reminds the reader: ‘‘This is not a com- 
mercial garage”’ (p. 367). The architects 
of these and similar structures will hardly 
be expected to concur in such opinions. 

Priests will also disagree with many of 
the author’s interpretations. Thus, when 
the General Rubrics of the Missal (tit. 
XX) prescribe that the upper altar cloth 
must reach all the way to the floor, and 
Decree 4029 ad 1 of the S.C.R. states that 
the contrary custom may not be kept, it is 
difficult to see how the author can say: 
“Let us add: almost to the ground, that 
they may not trail in the dust” (p. 556). 
How much-more logical it would be to ad- 
monish the reader to have altar cloths of 

_the prescribed length, and to keep the 
sanctuary free from dust! Again, speak- 
ing of the six high candlesticks of unequal 
height prescribed by the Ceremonial, 
many will protest the statement: “It is 
not obligatory, and the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites has said so” (p. 572). Cfr. 
“Candlesticks: Use and Abuse” in 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
XLVII, n. 7 (April, 1947), page 551. 
To the statement: ‘The receptacles to 
hold the oil should be of white glass, or 


1 By Dom E. Roulin; translated from the 
French by C. Cornelia Craigie and John A. 
Southwell (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; pages 902 with 734 illustrations). 


rather, of uncolored glass’ (p. 617), it 
would have been well to add for the sake 
of completeness that the S.C.R. tolerates 
the use of colored glass (for example, red 
and green) for the sanctuary lamps (S.C. 
R. Decree 3576 ad 5). 

But by far the most serious fault, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, is that the author 
seems entirely too subjective in his praise 
and especially in his criticisms. Objec- 
tive norms are given by means of which 
the reader is supposed to judge a work, 
then, when a particular work about which 
the author is enthusiastic does not meas- 
ure up to the given norms, they are 
thrown aside. Examples of this type of 
criticism abound in the book; the follow- 
ing is typical, Evidently perturbed be- 
cause some artists represent the scene of 
the Annunciation outdoors, the author 
gives this general principle: “It is not 
proper to represent the Annunciation in a 
setting in which it did not happen.... Is 
the Last Supper or the supper at Emmaus 
ever represented in the open air? The 
letter and the spirit of the Gospel, the 
sense and love of the truth, require that 
the same treatment be given to scenes of 
the Annunciation” (p. 859). Yet, on the 
very same page, after telling that the 
scene of the Annunciation in the master- 
pieces of Fra Angelico, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Perugino, Raphael and many others, are 
the interiors of houses, he adds: ‘In one 
place, the home becomes a cloister, dear 
to the Dominican artist; in another, a 
Flemish chamber in Gothic style; on a 
drawing of Raphael, a hall of classic archi- 
tecture. Each one, then, was inspired by 
the sort of construction with which he was 
familiar.” Certainly, these are settings 
in which the Annunciation did not hap- 
pen! . 

The unusual and unconvincing reason 
offered for this subjective attitude towards 
modernization is that: ‘“...in the mod- 
ernizing of these scenes and personages of 
the Gospel, it might appear as if the grace 
of the redemption were being attributed to 
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our own time, to our own country, that it 
was being interpreted in a limited, na- 
tional and transitory manner, like the 
passing mode of a day, weakening its 
visible character of universality or catho- 
licity’’ (p. 837). When one of the ancient 
masters modernizes a scene from the Gos- 
pel, he “‘was inspired by the sort of con- 
struction with which he was familiar’’— 
when a contemporary does the same thing, 
it appears ‘‘as if the grace of the redemp- 
tion were being attributed to our own 
time, to our own country.” 

After a great deal of space is devoted to 
rules for artists and critics, we come across 
the following extraordinary statement in 
defense of an unusual painting which the 
author evidently admires: ‘At the right 
and left and below, are branches, or more 
correctly, brushwood and smears of paint. 
One is tempted to say: Cheap filling in 
and nothing else! But this criticism and 
this murmur are unfair; they are out of 
place in dealing with an art that knows no 
rule” (p. 795). 

These are a few of the opinions to which 
exception can be taken. On the other 
hand, the reader who can separate the 
wheat from the chaff will profit by the 
many excellent suggestions which the 
author makes, and by the many photo- 
graphs used to illustrate the various 
points. Finally, the book demonstrates a 
real need for some American to do a sim- 
ilar work based on the many beautiful 
works of religious art and architecture in 
our own country. 

RONALD Murray, C.P., §.T.D. 


A Sound Treatise on Indulgences.— 
It is the wish of the Church that all should 
attach great importance to Indulgences— 
omnes magni faciant indulgentias (Canon 
911). As with other counsels of perfec- 
tion, our standard of performance is per- 
haps lower than could be desired, but the 
success of The Raccolta does indicate a 
great interest in indulgenced devotions, 
and this may show that we have not 
failed entirely. 

Our interest ought, however, to be ac- 
companied by an accurate understanding 
of ecclesiastical legislation in regard to in- 
dulgences and of the conditions attached 
to them by decrees of the Holy See, because 
in this matter no amount of good faith, 


no error communis, can remedy the defect 
of a prescribed condition. Any notable or 
substantial change or omission, however 
inculpable, will nullify an indulgence. For 
this reason the vague and imprecise in- 
formation which one not infrequently en- 
counters on the subject of indulgences in 
general, or with regard to certain specific 
forms of indulgenced devotion, is particu- 
larly regrettable. Through misinforma- 
tion the clergy can suffer personal loss, and 
the faithful whom they advise in these 
matters may be misled to their own 
detriment and that of the souls in Purga- 
tory. It is obviously, therefore, a part of 
priestly duty to keep as well and as reliably 
informed on this subject as possible. 
Hence the value of a sound treatise on in- 
dulgences, and hence we may be pardoned 
for welcoming the recent volume by Msgr. 
de Angelis with some show of enthusiasm. 


Since the author is Substitutus of the 
Section on Indulgences of the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, that subject is one in which 
we should expect to find him exceptionally 
competent. No one should be better able 
to interpret the mind, practice and style 
of the Sacred Penitentiary in this field than 
he, and no one could command more ready 
access to the material necessary for such a 
work. But if his position in the Roman 
Curia has afforded him unique opportuni- 
ties for investigation and study, Mon- 
signor de Angelis is careful to disclaim any 
special authority for his book by reason of 
it. This is not an official publication in 
any sense. When controversial matters 
are touched upon, his conclusions are those 
of a private theologian and canonist, and 
we need attach no weight to them other 
than that provided by the evidence he of- 
fers in their support. He is at pains, 
therefore, to discuss mooted points thor- 
oughly, and in doing so shows himself to be 
a first-rate canonist and theologian, en- 
titled by his learning, if not by his position, 
to front rank among the auctores probati 
in his field. 

As an example of his subtlety in debate 
we might call attention to his treatment of 


a delicate question raised with regard to 


1Seraphinus De Angelis, De Indulgentiis: 
Tractatus quoad earum naturam et usum 
(Libreria Dottrina Cristiana, Colle Don Bosco, 
Asti). Pages xxiv + 304. Appendixes, pp. 
304-354. With Indexes. 
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Canon 919, § 1, which reads: “Novae 
indulgentie, ecclesiis etiam regularium 
concesse, que Rome promulgate non 
sint, ne pervulgentur, inconsulto Ordinario 
loci.” There is dispute with regard to the 
indulgences here in question. The author 
takes the view that this Canon prohibits 
making public only new Jocal, but not real 
or personal, indulgences, and lie defends 
his position with an accumulation of argu- 
ments which illustrate admirably his schol- 
arship as well as his talent for orderly ex- 
position and lucid expression. 

It would not be fair, however, to give 
the impression that the book abounds in 
subtlety. There is fine reasoning in it to 
delight the expert, but the main object 
of the work is practical, without neglect- 
ing the broader theological and juridical 
theory upon which sound practice must be 
based, nor the historical considerations 
so necessary to the understanding of 
both theory and practice. The first part of 
the work deals with indulgences in general 
and is mainly theoretical. In the second 
part the author discusses a]l the better- 
known indulgences, personal, real and local. 
The third part is devoted to associations 
of the faithful such as secular third orders, 
confraternities, sodalities, pious unions, 
and makes readily accessible a great store 
of information of much practical impor- 
tance. The ample appendixes contain 
many useful formule such as are neces- 
sary in petitioning for privileges, or in 
conferring some of the better-known in- 
dulgenced blessings, or in the erection of 
confraternities. 

The indexes are especially satisfac- 
tory. They are as complete as could be 
desired, and are so arranged that reference 
even to points of detail is greatly simplified. 
This is a desirable feature in a book 
which will be used by the ordinary reader 
chiefly for occasional reference. 

Because of its practical scope and char- 
acter, this book is to be recommended not 
only to theologians and canonists, but 
also to Religious Superiors, pastors, con- 
fessors, preachers and directors of con- 
fraternities. It has probably a better claim 
to be considered a standard work of refer- 
ence on the subject of indulgences than 
any study which has appeared since the 
publication of the Code, and a priest who 
has it at hand will have frequent occasion 


to be grateful to Msgr. de Angelis for his 
labors. Paut K. MBaGHER, O.P. 


Realized Knowledge of the Redemp- 
tion.—In the Introduction to “God's 
Own Method,’’! Father McDonough relates 
the story of a visit of Cardinal Gibbons to 
Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia. As the 
Cardinal was about to retire for the night, 
he asked his host for a book which would 
induce slumber. Mischievously, His Emi- 
nence was handed a copy of his own cele- 
brated volume, “The Faith of Our Fath- 
ers.”’ To which story, Father McDonough 
points out the moral “of any serious book, 
it is more or less true that ‘it hurts to 
think.’ ”’ 

It is a general opinion that theology pro- 
fessors are not the best equipped to write a 
popular book on dogmatic theology. This 
is true, because the theologian sees the dis- 
tinctions so necessary to any theological or 
philosophical treatise if over-simplification 
is to be avoided. In order to avoid the pit- 
falls of over-simplification, the author 
usually dresses his work in strict theologi- 
cal form and language. It is the excep- 
tional man who can take a complex subject 
and present it in a form easily grasped by 
the layman and at the same time keep it 
rich with its distinctive theological con- 
tent. Fr. McDonough accomplishes this 
feat in his latest work, “God’s Own 
Method,” in which some of the most diffi- 
cult theses of dogmatic theology are handled 
in a manner which will appeal to scholar 
and neophyte alike. 

Father McDonough is an alumnus of the 
Pontifical University Angelico in Rome. 
For fifteen years he has taught Passionist 
seminarians the intricacies of dogma, and 
is at present Director of Student Priests at 
St. Joseph’s Monastery in Baltimore. He 
is a member of the Committee on Research 
and Publication of the American Catholic 
Theological Society, and the author of 
many theological pamphlets and articles. 

Bringing this background to his work, 
Fr. McDonough has written a book of 
theology in up-to-the-minute language 
which will touch the mind. and heart of 
every reader. A sample of his chapter 
headings will give the general flavor of the 


1 God’s Own Method. By Rev. Aloysius 
McDonough, C.P.,S.T.D. (The Sign Press, 
Union City, N. J.). 
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book. The chapter on heaven is called “A 
Little About Much,” the creation of the 
world is treated under the title, ‘God 
and Man, Incorporated,” and a chapter on 
the expiation of Christ is titled ‘‘Who’s to 
Blame?” 

Not original merely as to style, Fr. Mc- 
Donough gives the ideas in his book a new 
force with an unusual presentation. Ina 
strong plea for meditation on the passion 
and suffering of Our Lord, we read that, 
while every Christian knows of Him and 
His costly intervention in our behalf, not 
every follower of Christ can boast of a 
realized knowledge, and it is precisely be- 
cause the Saints had this realized knowledge 
that they became Saints. Never before 
has this reviewer found this essential 
thought brought out so effectively. 

Fr. McDonough does not “pull his 
punches.” He calls the fictionized his- 
tories of Christ, so much in vogue nowa- 
days, ‘‘milk and water versions’’ and unre- 
liable. In another chapter he pens a 
naked indictment of human delinquency 
which makes us all ‘accessories after the 
fact’”’ of Christ’s death, and then proves 
that this charge is actually an understate- 
ment. His treatment on deicide will make 
even the most callous stop and think. 
Probably no one but a Passionist who has 
long meditated on the sufferings of Christ 
could write such challenging thoughts. 
In another powerful chapter, the author 
considers the physical and psychological 
sufferings of Christ, and concludes that Our 
Lord died of a broken heart, both literally 
and figuratively. He devotes a section to 
the Holy Shroud of Turin as evidence for 
his physical arguments of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and death. Two other outstanding 
chapters are on the necessity of the Mass, 
and Christ the King. In this latter chap- 
ter Father McDonough has an entirely new 
and fresh approach. 


“God’s Own Method” is a book that 
should be read by every priest. It should 
be meditated upon. It is abundant with 
ideas for personal sanctification. It will 
provide many topics and thoughts for ser- 
mons and conferences. ‘‘God’s Own 
Method” cannot be recommended too 
highly. 

ALBERT J. NEvins, M.M. 


Spiritual Reading.—The characters of 


1Tf They Had Known.... 


the Passion serve as dramatic vehicles for 
conveying the lessons of that monstrous 
tragedy. There is, however, one danger in- 
herent in Lenten sermons on these person- 
alities—melodrama. A preacher, deem- 
ing the colors and conflicts of the Gospel 
account inadequate, may supply garish 
tones and explosive incidents out of his own 
imagination. The result resembles a good 
set of Stations of the Cross smeared with 
cheap paint. 

The character-studies in “If They Had 
Known”! were broadcasted as Sunday 
Lenten talks in Ireland in 1943 and 1944. 
They are brief and straightforward, faith- 
fully Scriptural, beautifully, forcefully and 
simply composed. In fact, one might sus- 
pect their Passionist authors of muting 
bright colors to make the characters seem 
more real and contemporary. Mary Mag- 
dalen is not a swashbuckling, bedevilled 
Jezebel, but the counterpart of the ‘‘little 
human butterflies’ that are broken on the 
wheel of life in our big cities to-day; Pilate 
becomes a timid, time-serving politician; 
Joseph of Arimathea is a disciple who 
should have been more vocal; Barabbas, 
no blood-and-thunder villain, but a Robin 
Hood. 

But on second thought we realize that 
the authors are not changing the Scripture 
characters but merely attempting to por- 
tray the characters without the homiletic 
wigs and costumes of former years. This 
little brochure of 96 pages can be heartily 
recommended as a source book for Lenten 
sermons, or as spiritual reading for any time 
of the year. 

“Spirit of Grace” is a small book of 75 
pages dealing with the life and activity of 
the Holy Spirit within the soul.? The 
author, a Cenacle Religious, writes in a 
placid mood that is appropriate for a study 
of the Indwelling. The main phases of the 
operation of the Spirit are discussed clearly, 
and clarity is necessary in distinguishing 
the Virtues from the Gifts. The theology 
is exact, yet not forbidding to the devout 
layreader. 

Why there is so little devotion to the 


By Rev. Fr. 
Edmund, C.P., et al. (M. H. Gill and Son, 
Dublin, Ireland). 

2 Spirit of Grace. By Elizabeth Hart, 
M.A., Religious of the Cenacle (St. Anthony 
Guild Press). 
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Holy Spirit is a source of wonder. The 
chief devotion of the early Church has been 
replaced by a variety of novenas that seem 
to multiply prayers rather than fervor and 
to give a very external flavor to devotion. 
Some say that the devotion to the Holy 
Spirit can never be popular, because the 
Spirit cannot be pictured or sculptured. 
Perhaps! Sorokin only told us something 
we already know when he reminded us-of 
the sensate culture in which we live. At 
any rate, Mother Hart’s book will help to 
fill your heart with peace rather than crowd 
your mind with pictures. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


World Apostolate.—Horrible as the 
evil is which the World Wars have brought 
on humanity, they have to their credit that 
they produced what may be called the 
global outlook. It took sad experiences 
to make the human race fully aware of the 
solidarity of its interests and the com- 
munity of its destiny. Thinking in global 
terms, which men at long last have learned, 
has also given a new impetus to missionary 
endeavors which push on to ever farther 
frontiers and horizons. As never before, 
the apostolate spans the world and en- 
circles the globe. 

Perhaps not all as yet share in this larger 
vision and still live in their small worlds of 
yesteryear. Father James Keller of Mary- 
knoll valiantly strives to sweep away the 
last remnants of a narrow provincialism 
which exists even in certain Catholic 
circles! The keynote of the inspiring 
booklet is: ‘The World Is My Parish.” 
The stirring message is addressed not only 
to priests but to all Catholics, who are re- 
minded that it is their duty to participate 
in the missionary work of the Church and 
to help in the spread of the Gospel. 

Along the same lines is the charming life 
story of St. Francis Xavier, which we owe 
to the pen of Bishop James E. Walsh.? A 
missionary writing about a missionary— 
nothing could be more fitting and more 
effective. The author has poured his soul 
into the book, every page of which glows 


1 The Priest and a World Vision. By Rev. 
James Keller (The Christophers, New York 
City). 

2 Tales of Xavier. By the Most Reverend 
= E. Walsh (Sheed & Ward, New York 
City). 


with apostolic zeal and will kindle similar 
sentiments in the heart of the reader. The 
story, though true to fact, possesses the 
engaging qualities of a novel which enlivens 
the narrative by the invention of apposite 
incidents and illustrative dialogue where 
history is reticent. While furnishing de- 
lightful reading, the book will also serve 
the more serious purpose of awakening 
apostolic aspirations in Catholic young 
men and women. 

Father Considine has made a very thor- 
ough study of the religious needs of the 
South-American countries and embodied 
the results of his investigation in a volume 
which has all the fascination of a travelogue 
and gives a truer picture of the life of the 
people than many a pretentious sociological 
treatise. South America desperately 
needs priests; in many places religious life 
is at a very low ebb. This sad state of 
affairs, which the author makes no attempt 
to gloss over, is not very complimentary to 
us, but it also spells opportunity. Here is 
a magnificent field for missionary labors, 
one which promises rich harvests. The 
concluding sentence of the vivid descrip- 
tion of South America’s religious plight 
reads: ‘Latin America calls for thousands, 
tens of thousands, possibly for some forty 
thousand more priests.”” May the call be 
heeded! There is not question here of new 
territory to be gained for the Faith, but of 
territory to be reclaimed. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Vocational Problems.—Those whose 
task it is to direct the spiritual develop- 
ment of the young people in our novitiates 
and seminaries must frequently envy the 
manual laborer’s sense of accomplishment. 
A bricklayer bends to his task, and his 
accomplishments rise before his eyes. At 
sunset the farmer can count the acres he 
has ploughed, or number the weeded fur- 
rows. But how intangible, at the end ofa 
day or a year, are the results of the labors 
of a spiritual director of seminarians or of a 
master of novices! Not only are results 
difficult to measure, but the real character 
of the subject he has to form is often a 
deep: mystery to the director. Even the 
procedure he must follow in molding that 


8 Call for Forty Thousand. By Rev. John 
J. Considine, M.M. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York City). 
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character unto the likeness of Christ is ~ 


very difficult to come by. 

Father Duffey has written ‘“‘Testing the 
Spirit” out of his rich experience as a mas- 
ter of novices.! Addressing himself: to 
other vocational counsellors, the author 
gives many practical directives to those 
whose difficult task it is to bring to matur- 
ity the spiritual powers and to uproot the 
spiritual faults of aspirants to the Religious 
life. 

The volume is divided into four parts. 
The first part, “Clearing the Ground,” 
after pointing out the importance of men- 
tal balance, controlled emotions, and right 
intention in candidates for the Religious 
life, offers us the blunt information that 
the discovery of weaknesses in the spiritual 
health and dispositions of these candidates 
is frequently a matter of chance. Mental 
aptitude and psychiatric tests are now 
widely used in testing candidates in other 
vocational fields, but there are no compar- 
able methods for testing the spirit ‘‘of 
those who thrust themselves into the clois- 
ter,’’ to quote the words of St. Francis de 
Sales. 

The second section of the book proposes 
partially to supply this lack. Under the 
title ‘Mental Hygiene Directives for 
Aspirants to the Religious Life,”’ twenty- 
one questions are presented and discussed, 
not as offering the ultimate in testing the 
spirit, but to cast light on the presence of 
common faults, the need of interior spiri- 
tual adjustments, and the correctness of 
motives for embracing the Religious life. 

*‘Aids to Self-Knowledge”’ is the title of 
the third section. It offers vocational 
counsellors some basic instructions on 
methods of helping their subjects to reach 
a fair and just estimate of themselves. 
Great stress is laid on the importance of” 
the particular examination of conscience 
as the means by which candidates for the 
Religious life can be brought to look at 
themselves in the mirror of Christ. In 
this way they habituate themselves ‘‘to 
the healthful scrutiny of their actions. . .in 
the presence of Christ, using Him as the 
standard and test of what they are not and 
what they should be.” 

The book concludes with a section on 


1 Testing the Spirit. By Felix. D. Duffey, 
C.S.C. (B. Herder Book Co., pp. 174). 


the ‘‘Theology of Vocation.”” Here the 
author makes some very sensible observa- 
tions on a subject which is frequently 
much misunderstood. 


“Testing the Spirit” ought to be a very 
helpful book to very many people. Pro- 
fessional psychologists might find the sec- 
tion on Mental Hygiene exceedingly ele- 
mentary. Experienced vocational coun- 
sellors will find nothing new. But the 
book will be a boon to those who with very 
limited preparation are called upon to 
guide Religious vocations and to solve diffi- 
cult vocational problems. 

DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Recent Canonical Works.—A third 
edition of a Latin commentary on the 
Codex Juris Canonici (the first such text 
to make its appearance here in this coun- 
try) has just been issued.! Its author, 
Dom Beste, is a former professor of the 
Seminary of St. John the Baptist, College- 
ville, Minn., and is presently the Rector 
of the College of San Anselmo in Rome and 
a member of several Congregations of the 
Roman Curia. This edition is almost 
identical with the revised second edition, 
differing only in the inclusion of the per- 
tinent official interpretations and decrees 
promulgated up to June, 1945. The com- 
mentary itself is a sound, reliable explana- 
tion of the present universal law (with the 
exception of the law on the first five 
Sacraments and on Marriage), in which 
the author leans usually to the more leni- 
ent opinions. The work is, of course, in- 
tended principally as a seminary textbook, 
though many students will find its use a 
little difficult because of a dense typo- 
graphical make-up, prolixity in many 
places, and a complex Latin style. The 
book is not easy reading. However, a 
careful reading does leave one with a sur- 
prisingly complete insight into the main 
parts of the law. As might be expected, 
the author offers a very excellent treat- 
ment on the law governing Religious, and 
gives in addition many special notes on 
the norms of Benedictine life. 

Certain questions are dealt with quite 
thoroughly, and it is well to note a few of 


1 Introductio in Codicem. By Adm. R. P. 
Udalricus Beste, O.S.B., J.C.D. (8rd ed., St. 


.John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn.). 
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them for interested readers. A rather de- 
tailed summary of the law and the privi- 
leges of inter-Rite relations is given under 
Canon 98. A fine abridgement of the law 
on liturgical music is offered under Canon 
1264. In general, the whole commentary 
de cultu divino is excellently handled. 
Throughout the text, Decrees issued by 
the Sacred Congregations for the enforce- 
ment of various Canons are either given in 
full or else fully summarized. Thus, the 
text takes on an added usefulness. One 
particular Decree caught the reviewer’s 
eye. It forbids indiscreet, not to say un- 
just, descriptions of living conditions and 
customs among some missionary peoples 
for fear of arousing their ill-will and hos- 
tility toward missionary work among 
them. Missioners have not always been 
careful in their sermons and writings. 
Readers interested in the procedural law 
of the Code will find several enlightening 
explanations of moot topics of matri- 
monial procedure. 

The reviewer’s final comment is regret 
that the author has not seen fit to attempt 
to simplify for priests and seminarians 
(and, I might add, for seminary profes- 
sors) the law of the fifth book. He simply 
follows through with a brief commentary 
on each Canon. Maybe, in the long run 
that is best, even for beginners. But at 
least some kind of summary or re-arrange- 
ment from the point of view of practical 
application would be a further asset to a 
good book. 

Another sign of the increasing compe- 
tence of many of our own canonists is a 
newly published commehtary on the facul- 
ties granted to vicars and prefects apos- 
tolic and other ecclesiastical mission 
superiors.2, The work has been prepared 
by Dr. Francis J. Winslow of Maryknoll. 
All who have occasion to use these facul- 
ties or the comparable faculties extended 
to other areas of the Church will find ex- 
cellent guidance in this book. Of special 
interest will be the exposition of the spe- 
cial concessions relating to the exaction of 
the cautiones for mixed marriages and to 
the interpellations required for the use of 
the Pauline privilege. These and many 


2 A Commentary on the A ic Faculties. 
By Francis J. Winslow, M.M., J.C.D. (Field 
Afar Press, New York City). 


other questions of daily concern are com- 
petently explained by the author. 
FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, M.A., J.C.D. 


Recent Booklets.—From Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul, Minn. have arrivedanumber 
of excellent booklets. Possibly the most 


‘useful and most necessary at the present 


time is “Quizzes on Hospital Ethics.” 
Every Catholic doctor and every Catholic 
nurse should be presented with a copy of 
this small work. It undoubtedly supplies 
a real need by giving sound practical ad- 
vice on personal behavior and professional 
conduct. Three devotional booklets, 
“First Fridays,” ‘Forty Hours” and ‘‘The 
Three Hours” will be found useful, espe- 
cially perhaps the manual on the devotion 
of the-Forty Hours. After briefly sketch- 
ing the history of the devotion in the world 
and in the U.S.A., the authors deal with 
several practical matters of ceremonial and 
then pass on to the actual liturgical text in 
Latin and English. This is strongly rec- 
ommended for congregational use. 

Also from the same press come “Chats 
with Little Children” and ‘Fr. Sallaway’s 
Second Epistle to the Unitarians.”’ This 
latter is the reprint of a broadcast address 
given over WESX last November before a 
meeting of Unitarians in Lynn. The re- 
maining two booklets in the group, by Rev. 
M. D. Forrest, are ‘“‘The Fragrance of the 
Little Flower” and “‘Why a Mission Sis- 
ter?” The former is not a biography but a 
review of the lessons exemplified by the 
Saint of Lisieux. 

Two pamphlets by Fr. Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S., have come from the Salvatorian 
Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin—‘‘What 
Is My Vocation?” and “‘Bits of Information 
for Sacristans.’”’ Both are extremely use- 
ful; the former should be widely distributed 
amongst our fervent youth. 

The Queen’s Work sends three more in 
the popular series of Fr. Lord pamphlets, 
“Laughs from a Lecturer,” “‘Spinsters Are 
Wonderful People” and “Catholic Educa- 
tion Is a Waste?” There is also a booklet 
at the same price on euthanasia by Dr. C. 
Mihanovich called ‘Can We Kill Them 
Mercifully?”” Another on papal infalli- 
bility by Grover Ables is entitled “Is the 
Pope Always Right?” Somewhat larger 
is the eminently practical and widely to be 
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distributed ‘‘The Doctor Looks at the 
Large Family,” the joint work of Dr. D. 
Allen and Fr. L. Wobido, S.J. Those who 
wish to ascepd the spiritual ladder will 
appreciate Fr. Le Buffe’s manual of medi- 
tations, ‘Thinking With God.” 

The St. Anthony Guild Press has sent us 
two series of reflections on the Rosary, the 
one for nursing Sisters and the other for 
teaching Sisters. From the same press 
come a new translation by Fr. Unger of the 
Bull Jneffabilis Dei under the title ‘‘Mary 
Immaculate’ and a small pamphlet on 
Theresa Neumann called ‘‘A Living Cruci- 
fix.” 

From 213 Stanton St., New York City, 
comes a larger book entitled ‘Recalling 
Saint Anthony of Padua,” by Rev. Fr. 
Marcellus Manzo, O.F.M.Cap. It is a 
well produced and attractively edited life 
of the Saint, with pictures by Anthony 
Thomas Esposito of Brooklyn. 

Numbers 6 and 7 of the papers of the 
London Aquinas Society have reached us 
from the Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Maryland. The first is by Richard 
O'Sullivan, K.C., and deals with “Christian 
Philosophy in the Common Law,” and the 
second is Fr. Gerald Vann’s ‘“The Sorrow of 
God.” Thinking people will welcome the 
printing of each of these papers; the former 
as a scholarly treatment of a subject of 
vital consequence for the future of our race, 
and the latter as an exquisitely beautiful 
essay on the meaning of pain. Also from 
the Newman Bookshop come a new en- 
larged edition of the now well established 
“One With Jesus” by Paul de Jaegher (a 
work which has been known to change the 
spiritual outlook of more than one of its 
readers), and ‘‘Monthly Recollection,” a 
manual for Sisters by Fr. Victor, C.P. 
This latter is a translation of a highly suc- 
cessful Flemish original and will undoubt- 
edly be valued by female Religious of all 
congregations. 

Two booklets have been received from 
the Catechetical Guild—a trifle called 
“Kindness in Religious” and a reprint of 
“Visits to Jesus and Mary”’ by Fr. Raem- 
ers, a very popular English Redemptorist. 
Another book of visits is submitted by the 
Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago—‘‘Come 


Visit With Me,” compiled by Anne Fran- 
cis. It is particularly suitable for public 
devotions during Holy Hour. 

The latest volume of “‘Maryknoll Mission 
Letters” (Field Afar Press, New York City) 
is particularly valuable as containing letters 
from five of the missioners who had been 
incarcerated. Here is interesting, even 
thrilling, reading. 

Clonmore and Reynolds of Dublin pub- 
lish ‘“‘Legionaries of Christ’’ by Dr. Arthur 
Ryan, the lives of four of the great figures 
of the early Church, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Polycarp of Smyrna, Justin Martyr and 
Ireneus of Gaul. 

Other small works which have been sent 
for notice are a play by Frank P. Ford 
called ‘‘Lucifer at Large” and another by 
Stephen Benet, “A Child Is Born” (both 
from the Walter H. Baker Company, 
Boston); “Unity Octave Sermons” by 
eleven different priests (Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y.); ‘Christopher Columbus 
and the Franciscans,” by F. B. Steck 
(Quincy College, Ill.), and ‘Our Neighbors 
of the Andes’? (World Horizons Series, 
Field Afar Press). The talented authoress 
of the latter is F. D. David, otherwise 
Sister Mary Just of the Maryknoll Sisters. 

FRANCIS J. RIPLEY. 


A Request for Information 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 


I am anxious to obtain biographical 
details about the Reverend John 
O’Meara, who was priest in Gosport, 
England, from‘ January, 1829, to 
April, 1830. He is said to have come 
from America—one statement says 
from Canada. I shall be grateful if 
any of your readers can give me any 
information about him. 

Perhaps other American and Cana- 
dian Catholic periodicals would be 
good enough to reproduce this query. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) R. E. Scantlebury. 
St. Wilfrid’s Presbytery, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 
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